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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WE WILL HELP CIRCULATE THIS 


E think Universalists may be interested in see- 
ing, from the following editorial by Dr. Dief- 
fenbach of the Christian Register, just how 

accurate in facts, sound in interpretation, and friendly 
infspirit the Unitarian editor can be. We are sure 
that a great company of Unitarians will be equally 
interested. All we ask for this editorial is a wide 
circulation. It carries its own refutation in almost 
every line. 


UNIVERSALIST EDITORIAL POLICY 


Our Universalist kin are taking their problem of the Christian 
Leader into the open. That engages Unitarian attention. Up to 
now, the deficit of the paper amounts to fully $20,000 a year, 
according to an official statement. That is a very impressive 
sum for a small constituency—twice as large as the deficit of the 
Christian Register. The Universalist Publishing House has been 
paying this annual necessity, and now finds itself unable to go 
on without assistance from the denomination as a whole. 

The Publishing House is composed entirely of Universalists, 
but it is independent of the governing body of the church, the 
General Convention. Through the business astuteness of 
Harold Marshall, manager of the House, who has made good 
investments and received certain gifts, the journal has been able 
to go its own way, and the editor has been at pains to exercise 
his freedom. 

His policy—it would be true of any policy—has met with 
a trenchant opposition among the ministers and quite a few 
laymen, who believe he has not been primarily loyal to the 
Universalist joint principles of freedom and liberalism, but has 
chosen to warm to that element known as modernist; in other 
words, he has leaned always to the side of Orthodoxy, and has 
given much space and comfort to writers of the evangelical 
churches while showing an aversion to left-wing liberals that at- 
tains a state of revulsion when he reaches the humanists. He 
makes no bones of his position. 

Objection is raised not to his inclusion of modernists, but 
to his exclusion of and opposition to the more liberal elements, 
which amounts in effect to a weakening of the historic Uni- 
versalist position and a surrender to Orthodoxy, which, when 
Universalism was founded, was not liberal, is not now, and never 
can be liberal. The Leader under its editor does not believe that 
the Universalists or the Unitarians or any other distinctive lib- 
erals have any mission at all apart from the modernists. He 
has said so explicitly and repeatedly. 

It is not unnatural, as any one can understand after read- 
ing the foregoing, that some Universalists disagree, and regard 
the policy as fatal to their fellowship. Now comes their day to 
say something. So long as the paper paid its own bills, it could 
print these things (which it seems to us are not good for.the whole 


liberal cause, though the editor can go as far as he likes so far as 
we are concerned); but matters have come to the inevitable cor- 
ner, and turnedit. The economicstress is on. 

In the autumn the General Convention will receive a formal 
request for sustenance of a paper which many of them think has 
been less than loyally liberal. Will they respond? We simply 
ask the question and report the facts. 

Of course, the Leader will go on. Our judgment is that 
Universalists still have vitality, that their rooted genius is lib- 
eral and they are not prone to revert to Orthodoxy. Our disa- 
greement with the editor has been candid, consistent, and kindly; 
we believe his emphasis has been wrong and harmful. But we 
give him his rights. Will the Universalists by vote in conven- 
tion require a shift in policy, and if so, as seems likely, will the 
editor adapt himself? Or is he bound to modernism with triple 


brass? 
* * 


BEAUTY OR SLIME 


N “The World of William Clissold”. Mr. Wells 
makes Clissold tell about his earliest experience 
with the science of optics. The boy William 

Clissold, boating on a calm river, was fascinated by 
the mirror-like qualities of the water. He discovered 
that by bending down close to the surface he could 
make it mirror all the beauty of the world overhead 
and roundabout. On the other hand, as he drew 
farther away from the water the images disappeared, 
leaving only the mud and the slime of the river bot- 
tom in his line of vision. 

Now most of us are not able, nor would we wish, 
to spend much time floating placidly along the stream 
of life whereon and wherein we live. We are for the 
most part busy; so busy trying to keep our crafts 
moving in the right direction that the water about 
us is too rough to mirror anything. We are think- 
ing neither of the mud below nor of the beauty above 
and around. There are times, however, when we 
have to relax and just float, and the stream becomes 
still. We judge our world in those moments. The 
stream of life then mirrors beauty to our eyes if our 
look is the close, intimate scrutiny of sympathetic 
fellow feeling. If, on the other hand, our gaze has 
the distance of the harsh, critical spirit, we see only 
the mud and slime of life. Some people never see 
the mud until they are dragged down to the bottom 
through some mischance. Then, too often, they are 
so disillusioned that they never see again anything 
in life or in men but mud and slime. Others never 
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see the beauty until suddenly some magnificent bit 
of unselfishness mirrors it back from.the stream of 
another’s life. . 

The truth of the matter lies not in an aJternative, 
as our caption might suggest, but in both ends of the 
seeming alternative. The slime and the mud are 
real. And so also is the beauty. What we see de- 
pends on how we look at the stream of our lives. 

* * 


COMBATING COMMUNISM 


ONTRARY to the beliefs of some of our friends 
and many of our critics, we have no leanings 
toward communism. We are definitely and 

permanently opposed to communism, because, as we 
have studied it and heard it proclaimed by its sponsors, 
communism is clearly based on a doctrine of class 
conflict. It obviously seeks the welfare of the prole- 
tariat at the expense of other groups of society. Be- 
cause Christianity is based on the doctrine of human 
solidarity, and so seeks the welfare of all classes, 
we try to be Christian. This is not to say, of course, 
that it is utterly impossible to be both Christian and 
communist, but long and careful observation demon- 
strates that the communist who is Christian in his 
ideals and sympathies has a brand of communism 
which isnot now common. We know one or two com- 
munists of this sort, and there are no finer people than 
they. 

' By the same token we are opposed to orthodox 
capitalism, which has been, and is still, too often 
based on a doctrine of serving one class at the expense 
of others. This position is not, as some suppose, one 
of merely sitting on the fence, wavering between the 
two camps. It is taking a middle ground; recognizing 
the good and evil in both camps; refusing to be fright- 
ened or soured by the excesses and evils of either; and 
finally, trying by clear thought and honest idealistic 
action to effect a synthesis of the best elements of both 
sides, and to bring both sides into co-operation on the 
broad basis of our common human needs and prob- 
lems. This stand is not unique, nor is it easy. The 
man who stands between the extremists catches the 
bricks and cabbages from both sides. The conserva- 
tive damns him for an iconoclast, and the radical scorns 
him as being a traditionalist. However that may be, 
the middle man, by checking the inanities and insani- 
ties of both extremes, is an important contributor to 
progress. 

In spite of our sympathies for some communistic 
aims, therefore, we find ourselves in opposition to the 
fundamentals of communism. Thus we note with 
interest the activity of the National Civic Federation 
in assisting in the organization of an American section 
of the international committee formed to combat the 
“menace of communism.” (We should be interested 
also in a committee to combat the menace of capital- 
ism. The two committees might together do great 
work.) This anti-communist committee of one thou- 
sand men and women is described by the Boston Tran- 
script as containing people ‘prominent and with ex- 
perience in large affairs involving influence upon pub- 
lic opinion.” 

All of this we note not only with interest, but also 
with some anxiety. We wonder whether the com- 


mittee will in fact effectively combat the real evils 
inherent in communism, or unwittingly, by a process 
of aggravation, strengthen fanatical communism. 

There are ways and ways of combating the evils 
of communism. These evils will not be removed by a 
process of denunciation, accusation, or innuendo. 
Such procedures succeed only in strengthening groups. 
so accused, and serve as justification for theories of 
inevitable irreconcilable class conflict. Nor, again, 
are strong arm legalistic methods effective against 
the “red menace.” During the last year agitating 
communists have been arrested and indicted under 
old forgotten laws dug up for the particular purpose to 
which they were put. Communist leaders have 
been arrested and convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for leading unemployment demonstra- 
tions. In some places communists have been arrested 
for attempting to hold meetings. The result of this 
sort of thing has been to strengthen enormously com- 
munist loyalty. Many of the charges brought 
against capitalistic society by communism have in 
part been substantiated by this policy of persecution. 
In a time of depression, when great numbers are out 
of work and in desperate economic state, persecution 
of radicals at the behest of those having power and 
wealth always makes more radicals. In the course 
of all such attempts at legal control of what appears 
to be dangerous subversive radicalism, mistakes are 
bound to be made. These mistakes, though they ap- 
pear to be small things in the eyes of police or magis- 
trate, have far reaching results. A police club swung 
stupidly in an excited crowd, or a series of stupid 
panicky arrests and jail sentences, contributes more to 
fanatical communist ranks than does direct com- 
munist agitation. 

Admitting that we are opposed to communism, 
how shall we go about combating it? The answer is 
short and simple, but the process is long and com- 
plicated. We can effectively combat the menace of 
communism only by abolishing the evils of capitalism. 
As soon and as fast as we remove the injustices in 
human relations and the inequalities in distribution of 
human necessities in our present industrial society, 
just so soon and so fast shall we vanquish the specter 
of communistic revolution. This will not be done by — 
committees of the eminently respectable propagan- 
dizing against radicalism. It will be brought about. 
by patient and intelligent research and experiment. 
directed toward the end of making our vast economic 
system serve the needs of all classes. 

* * 


AN ANALYSIS OF TWO-FIFTY 


F you have fifty dollars invested in some good, 
sound, paying business it is doubtless paying 
you two dollars and fifty cents income annually. 

If you have a good many more than fifty dollars so 
invested, or if you are fortunate enough in these days 
to be investing your time and ability in some going 
business or professional activity so that that invest- 
ment brings you many, many two-fifties, then you 
probably don’t think much on the significance of two 
dollars and fifty cents. Well, think about it now. 
Just what is two-fifty? It may mean any one of 
several things to you and me. Two dollars and fifty 
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cents will buy a box of twenty-five good" cigars, or a 
half a dozen golf balls (good enough for dubs), or a 
brand-new best seller detective story, or a treatise on 
the newest thing in “new” morals, or one good vanity 
case, or one first balcony ticket (in some theaters), or 
one good pair of silk stockings, with fifty cents over 
for carfare and sodas, or one year’s subscription to 
the Christian Leader. 

In many ways then, two-fifty isn’t much. Its in- 
fluence is fleeting. For cigars turn speedily to ashes, 
and golf balls soon hide themselves from the majority 
of us in the deep impenetrable rough; last week’s de- 
tective story and Jast night’s new philosophy are soon 
companions in the chambers of forgetfulness; as for 
plays, some last and most don’t; and of vanity cases 
and silk hosiery, the less said the better. In one 
respect, however, two-fifty is of great significance. 
It will bring you the Christian Leader for fifty-two 
weeks. 

“But I already have the Leader,” you are doubt- 
less now saying. ‘Why all this sales talk?” Well, 
here’s why. There is one thing better for you than 
having the Leader, and that is having it and giving it 
to some one else, too. There are many people who 
would like the Leader and who would profit by it, 
but who can’t afford to pay for it. Here, then, is a 
chance for you to spend two dollars and fifty cents 
significantly; not an extra two-fifty, but one which 
you would probably otherwise spend in one of the in- 
significant ways above mentioned. The Leader office 
is continually receiving suggestions or requests to 
send the Leader to so-and-so who ought to have it 
but can’t afford it, or to put this or that institution 
on our mailing list. These requests have now gone 
beyond our financial ability to fulfill them. Two 
dollars and fifty cents from every man on our list who 
smokes or plays golf, and every woman who goes to 
the theater or uses cosmetics, will solve our problem. 
Will you help? 


* * 


WE AGREE AND DISAGREE WITH THE 
EDITOR OF TEAMWORK 


NHE July number of Teamwork, the Journal of 
Universalist Ministers, is an excellent piece of 
work. It contains much wise counsel, and, for 

the most part, conveysa spirit cf victorious enthusiasm. 
We read with a hearty Amen the final admonition 
of the closing paragraph, an editorial, “Let’s learn 
how to work together to advance the Kingdom of 
God through our church.” Apropos of this we find 
ourselves in complete agreement with the able editor 
of Teamwork. ‘We’ are an old friend of this particu- 
lar. editor. Indeed, he was, in our undergraduate 
days, a trusted and admired adviser. Hence, we 
presume to offer some return advice free. 

In the May issue of Teamwork this esteemed 
editor, speaking of the matter of reducing expenses, 
counseled “executives, field workers, boards, commit- 
tees,” to “avoid needless trips, shun Pullmans, diet 
courageously, carry tents and avoid expensive hotels, 
snub présuming taxi drivers, and walk for health’s 
sake.”” Now this is all fine advice for any one who 
needs it. We are sure, however, that our official 
family doesn’t need it. We know also that the im- 


plication of such comment as this is mighty disheart- 
ening to every one of our conscientious field workers 
and denominational officials, as is always the case 
when an individual who is doing his best is held up to 
critical, distrustful examination by those who should 
be supporting him. 

Finally, denominational loyalty implies and de- 
mands a spirit of mutual trust among those who would 
be loyal. “Let’s learn how to work together to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God through our church.” Yea, 
brother, ‘‘let’s’ indeed, and let’s remember that 
progress in the business of learning to work together 
depends mightily on each one of us assuming that 
the other fellow is as high-minded and conscientious 


as we are. 
* Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The 100-inch reflector of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory has been used during the last two years 
to photograph the spectra of faint nebulae. These 
photographs, according to Professor Humason, show 
that some of the remote nebulae already at a distance 
from the earth greater than 100,000,000 light years 
(a single light year is six million of million miles) 
are moving away from us at the rate of 12,000 miles a 
second and increasing the speed steadily. And where 
are they going? And when will they get there? And 
what will happen when they do? This boundless- 
ness of space and this speed of the remote nebulae 
make the fast flying imagination pant to keep up. 


Just as long as our complex, highly mechanized 
industrial society remains competitive and_profit- 
motivated, “rugged individualism” will continue to 
mean ragged individualism to millions of men and 
women. Ragged individualism will continue to re- 
sult in harassed, frustrated personalities. Personal 
frustration will, as in the past, destroy healthy, ser- 
viceable individuality. Then where shall we be? 
Well, history has some appalling examples of what 
happens to civilizations when masses of individuals 
degenerate into unhappy clods or cogs. 


“Who is this that darkeneth counsel with words 
without wisdom?” Well, we don’t know who it was 
in Job’s day, but we feel pretty sure that to-day it is 
the radical verbal virtuoso who is radical for the sake 
of radicalism, and criticises all contemporary in- 
stitutions facilely, cleverly, but indiscriminately. 


“As though to teach us,” wrote Maeterlinck, 
“that no condition in life ean warrant our abandoning 
our desire and search for the truth.” The comment 
was inspired by the life of Huber, the blind Swiss, 
who penetrated to the heart of the mystery which for 
ages had surrounded the bee. 


Why our bitter words about the isolationist 
in world politics? God and law and manifest destiny 
all are against him. He has burden enough. 


The fellow who hinles the world owes him a 
living needs to wake up to the fact that he owes the 
world a life. 
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The Gift of Christianity 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


F'IHEN the eldest son of Queen Victoria and 
4 Prince Albert reached his seventeenth 
Bi birthday, the Queen and Prince sent to 
din) im a memorandum in which this sentence 
struck the keynote: “Life is composed of duties, and 
in the due, punctual and cheerful performance of them 
the true Christian . . . . is recognized.” It has been 
said that Queen Victoria personified her age, and in 
her conception of religion and religious education I 
believe that this is especially the case. At the heart 
of it lies duty, ‘stern daughter of the Voice of God,” 
and in the due and punctual obedience of her cold, 
austere commands the religious life consists. For 
many generations, at least, this has been the prevail- 
ing view of the Christian religion. It is the burden of 
the Lord, a grim imposition which divinity has thrust 
upon human creatures. It is a sort of spiritual cactus 
which we are commanded to cultivate in our inner 
lives. 

The reasons why Christianity has assumed this 
stern and forbidding aspect in the popular imagina- 
tion are, I think, chiefly three. In the first place, 
parents, unfortunately, have made the attempt to im- 
pose religion upon their children authoritatively. 
They have looked upon it as being like a dose of medi- 
cine, necessary for the child’s welfare; and so they 
have caught him in their parental supremacy and 
proceeded to pour it down. Passages of meaningless 
Scripture were handed out for memorization. Every 
Sunday the unregenerate little ones were subjected to 
the lengthy torture of sermons. And, quite likely, 
during the week the threat of the pitchfork-armed 
Devil was resorted to upon several occasions. Thus 
parents have held religion over their children’s lives 
like a big black umbrella, thinking that they were 
thereby protecting them from the fierce weather of 
Satan, when, as a matter of fact, they were only 
shutting out the sun. How many of us remember the 
so-called religious experiences of our childhood with a 
grim unpleasantness! 

In the second place, religion has been imposed 
upon society authoritatively. The first legislature 
which assembled on this continent, the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, was careful to enact ‘“‘that all persons 
whatsoever upon the Sabbath days shall frequent 
divine services and sermons both forenoon and 
afternoon.” The Christian Church has traditionally 
regarded itself as being the cosmic immigration au- 
thority, controlling traffic between this world and 
the world to come, and so, laboring under this heavy 
responsibility, it has made every effort to impose its 
regulations and the institutional interests upon so- 
ciety. 

A third reason why the Christian religion has 
taken on an unpleasant tincture in the popular mind 
is that of the method of Christian moralists, who have 
generally adopted the militant manner. Their tech- 
nique has been not to educate, but to flog. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin has said that one of the undying 
attributes of Jesus is his peculiar ability to be a 
nuisance to men, “a gadfly stinging them out of their 


complacency.”? This is the aspect which Christian 
moralists have most emphasized. 

These things have conspired to make Chris- 
tianity appear especially unenticing to moderns, be- 
cause we of to-day are in revolt against orthodox 
authorities, and because we are in no mood for hair 
shirts. Whether or not we need these things is not 
the issue; we do not like them, and that settles it. 
So, compromising with this mood, I shall endeavor to 
point out that Christianity has another side to it, that 
it is just as legitimate to think of it as a privilege 
as to regard it as a burden, that it has its joys as well 
as its scourges, that it may properly be called a su- 
preme gift offered to men. 

But in presenting this point of view I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. Do not think for a moment 
that I am casting any disparagement upon that ele- 
ment in the Christian religion which makes it an irri- 
tation to human complacency. I have no respect for 
a religion which is all joy. The type of Christianity 
which serves as a respectable ornament for the status 
quo, and concerns itself chiefly with the raising of 
rotarian hallelujahs over the delicious doctrine that 
an indulgent Father is in his heaven and that all is 
consequently right with the world—that type of 
Christianity I regard as a tragedy. However sweet 
it may be, it is neither Christian nor true, and would 
send the world whizzing straight to destruction if 
everybody indulged in it. The fact is that Chris- 
tianity is such a complex and comprehensive thing that, 
like life, it contains seemingly contradictory elements. 
There is a place in it for fear. There is a very im- 
portant place in it for sack-cloth and ashes. But there 
is also a place in it for joy, and it is this element which 
I want to expose and testify about—the good news, 
the great gift of Christianity. What profit is there 
in Christianity for you and me, let us ask after the 
common commercial manner? Why should one be 
interested in it? What does it have to offer that is 
important? These are the questions which I shall 
attempt to answer. And my answer to them is that 
Christiamty has to offer us the gift of salvation. But 
this answer only gives rise to further questions: Can 
it be possible that we need salvation? If so, salva- 
tion from what? And how? 

My proposition in meeting these is that we most 
assuredly do need salvation; that, in the first place, 
every human personality needs salvation from chaos, 
from the conflict and confusion of his own unor- 
ganized impulses; that, secondly, he needs salvation 
from a wasted life, from blind alleys, from pursuits 
which end in nothingness; and, thirdly, that society 
needs salvation from selfishness. It requires only the 
most superficial examination of the world or any sec- 
tion of it to show that these things are not fanciful or 
theoretic, but are as realistic as a cookstove. They 
have their victims strewn through every town and 
countryside—people whose lives have been dwarfed 
and stinted, made “‘tired of wishes” and “empty of 
dreams,” through the selfishness of others, maybe 
crushed by the steam-roller of high-powered profit- 
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seekers, maybe condemned to misery by accident, mis- 
fortune and the failure of society to take an interest; 
people whose lives in middle age have just petered out, 
shriveled up, dwindled down to nothingness, because 
they never organized their living around anything 
genuinely worth while. Christianity offers us salva- 
tion from this last type of disaster by giving us pur- 
poses in life, by giving us imperishable values which 
we can build our lives around, give ourselves up in 
loyalty to, and thereby achieve fullness and richness. 
Christian living means precisely this: The continuous 
discovery of, and the continuous giving of oneself up to, 
the greatest human values. What these greatest values 
are I can not stop here to say; but whenever men co- 
operate together in good-will for each other’s welfare, 
whenever the individual cherishes social welfare, 
and whenever society cherishes individual welfare, 
whenever and wherever human life is held sacred, 
the values of Christianity are present. But let us 
consider our proposition. 

Every human personality needs to be saved from 
the chaos of its own impulses. In other words, when 
we are born into the world our personalities are with- 
out form, without unity; and the task of achieving 
harmony within ourselves is undoubtedly the most 
important and most difficult that we face in life. It 
is not easy. With the world playing upon us with a 
million different stimuli, pushing, inviting and tug- 
ging at us in a thousand different directions, and with 
youth effervescing within us like a herd of wild horses, 
it is much easier to respond uncritically, following 
first this impulse and then that, frittering one’s ener- 
gies away, remaining in fragmentariness, leaving 
the materials of character like a heap of tumbled 
stones instead of building them into a cathedral. 
The problem is vastly more difficult to-day than ever 
before. Each day in this modern age one is attacked 
by more invitations to action than he could accept in 
a lifetime. The Gospel records that Jesus once looked 
on a crowd with compassion because they were like 
sheep without a shepherd. How well that applies 
to the situation in our inner lives. Within us are 
fragmentary, conflicting impulses which, like confused, 
excited sheep, need rounding up into an harmonious 
flock. Round them up we must, for inward chaos 
is one of the most fundamental human disasters. 

An integrated personality is not only the key to 
many worth-while things in life, it-is the prime req- 
uisite of all worth-while things. Our lives must be 
built around worth-while objects, or we lose them. 
A man’s spiritual worth is measured by the things 
which he is loyal to. He is worth exactly what they 
are worth. If he gives himself up to trivial and taw- 
dry things, the result will be what Balzac ealled ‘a 
dried-up human heart.” It must have been these 
he was thinking of when he made the statement: “I 
don’t know criminals, as I have not associated with 
them; but I do know respectable people, and they are 
terrible.” A life without the integrating hand of 
high purpose proceeds like a stream of water dashing 
in the direction of every excitement, meandering from 
one will-o’-the-wisp to another, until it becomes dif- 
fused, destroyed and lost in a marsh of mediocrity 
and stagnation. When Mr. Cabell speaks in one of 
bis novels of the young man who could not fall in love 


with any of the girls in his community because he 
knew their mothers, and could see what they would be 
like in twenty years, he said something that was more 
than caustically clever. He was alluding to the 
petered-out lives of the adult generation, people who, 
when their youth had fizzled out, were like a stale 
carbonated drink, people who never built anything 
out of the raw materials of their personalities, who 
never gave themselves up to a noble purpose. 

Happiness, that elusive phantom which youth is 
ever seeking, and old age is too often trying pitifully 
to convince itself that it found, is to be gained in no 
other way. When Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said that to be happy is to have the best energies of 
one’s self fully occupied with objects that are intrin- 
sically worth while, I believe that he embodied all 
the wisdom on the subject. 

It seems to me that one can find life satisfying 
and worth its troubles only by losing one’s self in the 
pursuit of great things. I have known many people 
whose lives had all the outward circumstances con- 
ducive to happiness, but whose days were dragged out 
in unhappiness. I came across one such person lately. 
She is a young married woman, well married, in love 
with her husband, who returns her love, whose finan- 
cial resources are sufficient for good living, who is 
educated, and makes a normal number of social con- 
tacts with people in her community. She should be 
happy. But she worries about herself a great deal, 
is afraid that she is in the clutches of some unhealthy 
mental or emotional complex, and thinks that she 
should be psychoanalyzed. I have come to know this 
person very well, and I feel certain that she needs 
just one thing, and that is to forget herself by giving 
herself up to something greater than herself. ‘He 
that loseth his life shall find it,”’ is one of the funda- 
mental laws of living. 

Baron Stockmar in his old age wrote this in a 
letter to a friend: “I have worked as long as I had 
strength to work, and for a purpose no one can im- 
pugn. The consciousness of this is my reward.” 
In other words, not only does one find happiness by 
giving oneself up to worth-while things, but also one 
achieves peace that way. Knowing that one has 
lived thoughtfully, that he has subjected his energies 
to something really valuable, is the psychological 
basis of that “peace of God” which outstrips all 
verbal description. 

And one achieves courage in this way. The 
problem of overcoming fear, of keeping up or getting 
back spiritual morale, has always harassed individual 
men. Job seems to have experienced this problem as 
keenly as any one, but perhaps greater numbers are 
tortured by it in this modern era. Within the last 
quarter of a century we have experienced a number 
of disillusioning, disappointing, and demoralizing 
events; and these coupled with our modern “wisdom” 
have served to take away the dignity of human life 
formany. A large class of so-called intellectual people 
have become discouraged with the whole business of 
living. Sick and sophisticated, they have come to 
regard humanity as a contemptible species of vermin 
infecting a tepid bullet which scuds through inter- 
minable space around an utterly insignificant sun. 
How can one find life worth living when he feels that 
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wayfabout it? But this is not an entirely new phe- 
nomenon. Men in every age have had similar feel- 
ings; and preachers, both ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
have found it pertinent to send up their skyrockets in 
praise of courage. But how does one get courage? 
I believe that Frederick W. Robertson exposed the 
secret in these words: “It is an awful moment,” he 
says, “when the soul begins to find that the props on 
which it has blindly rested so long are, many of them, 
rotten, and begins to suspect them all; when it begins 
to feel the nothingness of traditionary opinions which 
have been received with implicit confidence, and in 
that horrible insecurity begins also to doubt whether 
there be anything to believe at all. In that fearful 
loneliness of spirit, I know but one way in which a 
man may come forth scatheless; it is by holding fast 
to those simple things which are certain still, the 
grand simple landmarks of human goodness. If 
there be no God and no future state, yet even then 
it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be 
true than false, better to be brave than to be a coward. 
Blessed is the man who, in the tempestuous darkness 
of the soul, has dared to hold fast to these venerable 
landmarks. Thrice blessed, because his night shall 
pass into clear, bright day.”’ In other words, courage 
comes to those who have discovered something worth 
standing by, and these things are the great ethical 
values which the creative spirit of Christianity leads us 
to discover in every age. 

I can not help but note that this feeling of melan- 
choly disillusionment and cynicism about life which 
is so characteristic of this age in America and Great 
Britain is not true of all countries. It is not true of 
Japan, of China, or of India; and especially is it not 
true of Soviet Russia. Modern Russia is wild with 
hope and the joy of living. The spirit there is well 
put by a Russian poet who sings, 


“We love life 
In order to conquer it. 
Nothing in the world 
Can keep us from 
Our victory.” 


Why is this the case? Because the Russian people 
have found something worth giving themselves heart, 
body and soul to. 

Not only does Christianity offer us salvation from 
chaos, from the dreary misery of a wasted life, from 
fear and loss of zest for living, but it also offers society 
deliverance from selfishness. Whatever the great 
threats to the human race are—and there are many of 
them—-selfishness is unmistakably one of the ugliest 
of them. It has been said that the reason why the 
great civilizations of the ancient world tumbled into 
decay was their lack of science. But this is only 
partly true, perhaps not true at all. One of the 
reasons why Rome fell into ruin is revealed in the re- 
mark of an African contemporary. “The city is up 
for sale,”’ said Jugurtha, ‘‘and will perish when it finds 
a purchaser.” It found a purchaser. Philip of 
Macedon used to say that he could take any city, not 
by his superior military science, but by driving in an 
ass laden with gold. He let selfishness do the work 
of battering rams. Science in itself delivers us from 
nothing. It did not save us from a World War. It 


only made it ten times worse. Life in England in the 
year 1700 may have been bad enough, but in 1820 it 
was many times worse because science in the form of 
the industrial revolution made it possible for selfish- 
ness to be more effective. Selfishness, whether it be 
the cold calculating kind figuring for profits at the ex- 
pense of everything else, or whether it be the more 
dangerous unconscious kind with simply a callous 
unconeern for human welfare, selfishness in all its 
forms is the monster which most threatens to gobble 
up the human species. It threatens us with war, 
with war among the nations and with war among the 
classes; and it threatens us with a less spectacular 
thing, with the decay of those virtues necessary for 
social existence. 

Christianity, if we will but take it seriously 
enough, offers us salvation from the jaws of this 
dragon by its scale of values which sets up human per- 
sonality, its growth and enrichment, as the thing of 
greatest worth in this world; by its measurement of 
greatness in terms of service to one’s fellows; and by 
its aim to bind the human race into one great unit of 
co-operative living together. 

The gift which Christianity offers us is obviously 
not an easy gift. One does not achieve it in the same 
manner as he would go out and pluck an apple off a 
tree. It requires effort, great effort; but it is effort 
well repaid by the fruit which it brings forth, by the 
richness it brings to living. 

Eee. OF 


THE OLD HOUSE DREAMS 


Ringed with my crumbling fences, gaunt, forsaken, 
Far from the busy ways, 

Wrapped in a tangled web of brier and braken 
I dream away the days. 

Stripped to the sunlight, bare from sill to rafter, 
An empty shell I seem, 

Home but for lizards, void of song or laughter; 
And yet I hold my dream. 


Where are my darlings who were born and played here? 
Alas, they all are flown. 

Age had not claimed me if but one had stayed here, 
I had held fast my own. 

You bonny lads, you daughters sweet and comely! 
Led by your dreams to roam. 

You give no thought now to the rambling, homely, 
Dun house ye once called home. 


Yet when between the sodden, broken timbers 
Drips the moon’s radiance thin, 

My little dream-child wanders through the chambers, 
Playing awhile unseen. 

Awhile yet I may feel his light feet leaving 
Warm impress on my stair; 

Deep in the night’s heart I may hear his breathing, 
And know that he is there. 


Till the great chimney, naked to the weather, 
Alone points to the sky, 

We shall go down these last long years together, 
The little child and I. 

Of all my loves the passing years bereft me, 
Far-sundered from my side; 

This one alone I keep—the one babe left me, 
The little boy that died. 

Emma Bell Miles. 
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The Congregationalists and Christians at Seattle 
Harold V. Hartshorn 


rad” liberals in other fellowships the ecclesiastical 
say| doings of the Congregational Churches in 

a) their National Council recently held in 
we §~Seattle may be of little interest or signif- 
icance. Yet certain great movements were much in 
evidence there, which Unitarians and Universalists, 
and all the other liberals of whatever label, can not 
afford to overlook, and which justify some report of 
what went on in this biennial gathering of the largest 
of the liberal groups. 

- The first of these movements is that toward the 
consummation of union among the scattered progres- 
sive elements. At Seattle the negotiations begun 
some years ago with the Christian Church came to a 
happy end in the amalgamation of the 5,400 Con- 
gregational churches of the United States with the 
approximately 1,000 Christian organizations, in the 
new General Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches. The enlarged fellowship now numbers 
about 1,050,000 members, with churches in every 
state or other territorial area in the nation. 

If this union were but a joining of two related 
groups, in order to eliminate overhead expenses and 
to satisfy the urge for statistical bigness, it would be 
of little’ value. But as a matter of fact it is some- 
thing decidedly more than that. It is the first demon- 
stration in America of the possibility of uniting two 
groups which have totally different backgrounds 
and history. About all they have in common is 
the congregational polity and the desire for freedom 
of thinking. The larger fellowship is Puritan in 
origin, largely of the middle classes, and, because of 
the fact that it exists strongly in the British empire, 
and through its missionary activities in Japan, China, 
and more or less throughout the world, has somewhat 
of an ecumenical point of view, while the smaller, a 
purely American church, arising from local secessions 
in the Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist com- 
munions, has been more localized in its outlook upon 
life. Yet now they are united, joining strength to 
strength, and making more possible a strong front 
for liberal religion in the face of united Rome and the 
large, carefully organized reactionary churches. 

But a far more significant thing than this was the 
change in methods of operation of the Council itself. 
In previous Councils which the writer has attended, 
there has been a carefully prepared schedule, not 
only of speeches to be made, but of business to be 
transacted. The result was that the rank and file of 
the delegates were helpless in expressing their ideas or 
those of the constituencies which they represented. 
In this Council, however, in order to correct this situ- 
ation, which had aroused wide resentment throughout 
the denomination, a system of seminars was adopted 
whereby in six different groups the rank and file were 
not only permitted but were encouraged to discuss 
the topics which were uppermost in their mind. 

In one of these seminars the mooted question of 
birth control was hotly debated, and very frankly, 
' withal. The curious thing was that the most intense 
opposition to the position of the Federal, Council of 


Churches in its famous pronouncement was said to 
have been voiced by a bachelor, while the most en- 
thusiastic support came from the mothers of families. 

Another of the seminars, under the leadership of 
Professor Muhlenbach of Chicago Seminary, was 
concerned with the economic situation which the na- 
tion faces. Here a set of ringing resolutions was 
adopted demanding reform of existing abuses, and 
likewise insisting upon a thorough-going evolution 
of our system in the direction of more good for the 
average man. 

Still another seminar was concerned with the 
ministry and the state of the churches in general. 
This seminar, more ecclesiastical and consequently 
more mechanical than some of the others, attracted . 
much attention. The finer qualities of the spiritual 
life were not neglected, as too often happens when 
liberal groups gather. In one of the seminars, led by 
Prof. Raymond C. Brooks of Pomona College, a care- 
ful, devotional and deep-reaching inquiry was made, 
addressed to those personal, spiritual problems which 
are more fundamental than any of the economic and 
social or international questions of to-day. 

But the seminar which was of most interest to 
many was that led by the Rev. A. D. Stauffacher of 
Claremont, California, which was concerned with 
the Gospel and International Relations. Here two 
trends of thought were easily apparent. The two 
wings of the Congregational group were well rep- 
resented. There was that group which carried 
theorizing about the application of Christianity to its 
ultimate destination without a thought about the 
possibilities and probabilities and immanent dangers 
of our situation, while on the other hand there were 
those who wished to go more slowly, who felt that it 
was a little doubtful as to what the position of Jesus 
would be with reference to certain of the great inter- 
national questions. The hottest debate was brought 
out by the question of limitation of immigration. 
On the one side of this debate were those who felt 
that any limitations whatever upon migration of any 
people to any other portion of the earth were un- 
Christian if such limitation was for the advantage of 
the limiting nation. On the other hand were those 
who felt that the greater good of humanity might 
mean the preservation of certain areas to their exist- 
ing populations. In this seminar the uncompromis- 
ing position carried, only to be rejected by the Council 
at large when discussed by it. 

On the Thursday morning the findings of the 
various seminars were presented to the united Council. 
The findings upon family limitation or voluntary 
parenthood were adopted with only one dissenting 
vote, greatly to the surprise of many of the delegates, 
who anticipated a lively discussion on the floor of 
the Council. However, a preamble to the numerous 
resolutions presented by the seminar on international 
relations brought out a spirited debate, though in 
excellent good humor. The words ‘immigration 
restriction” as contrary to the spirit of Christ were 


forcibly subjected to revision, and in the final preamble 


read “Discriminatory and unreasonable immigration 
restriction.” Some of the other recommendations 
called forth more or less debate. The consequence 
was that delegates returned to their homes feeling 
that this had been a real Council, and not a carefully 
staged bit of ecclesiastical acting. They felt that the 
actual thought of the leaders throughout the land, 
and of the local churches, was being expressed. They 
felt that the wheels and cogs of the machine had been 
kept in their proper place, out of sight. In a word, 
they were happy, feeling that nearly seven thousand 
free churches had conducted themselves in their bi- 
ennial meeting in the free way in which free churches 
should. 

Back in the minds of hundreds of the delegates 
there was the hope that just as the Christian Church 
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has found its way into the larger parent body of Free 
Churches in the United States, so the other smaller 
free groups, Universalists, Unitarians, the liberal 
Friends and others, may find it possible, either in 
actual union or in close federation, to unite their 
forces for the tense struggle in which religion of any 
kind, and particularly liberal religion, is now con- 
cerned. For the struggle is not now between de- 
nominations which differ, after all, only slightly from 
each other, but whether religion of our free type can 
continue to function at all. Rome and the other 
ereat ecclesiastical machines will run on their own 
momentum for a long time to come, but the freedom- 
loving churches can continue to exist, fruitfully at 
least, only through the exercise of a high degree of 
co-operation and practical unity. 


Gandhi’s Conception of God 


John L. Cole 
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=a) A NDHI’S deep-lying idea of God is not to be 

2}} found in any deliberate and formal state- 
ment of his. So far as I know, he has not 
set down in doctrine-like statements just 
how he thinks of the Supreme Being. It must be got 
from an observation of his behavior, and from in- 
cidental statements of this ‘“‘great soul,’ as he com- 
ments upon other matters, political, economic, and 
domestic. Probably this is the best way to find out 
what anybody thinks about God. In my first parish 
an expert horseman told me something which I have 
never forgotten: You do not need to ask a man how he 
treats his horse. All you have to do is look at the 
horse. And likewise, the very best way to find out 
what a man thinks about God is not to ask him to 
write down a careful creed, but to watch him behave 
at the breakfast table, or in the office, at the elections, 
and listen to his comments when he is making earnest 
pronouncements on affairs not religious, so-called. 
So far as I recall Jesus never spent much time ex- 
patiating upon the nature and attributes of the Su- 
preme Being. But none of those who traveled with 
him around the roads of Palestine, and watched him 
do his kindly deeds of usefulness in the crowded streets 
of the cities, no one who watched him die on a rounded 
hill called Golgotha, had any doubt what sort of God 
his was. So as we read the account of Mahatma 
Gandhi, his quiet, tremendous influence in India, 
England and throughout the world, as we read especial- 
ly the impression which he makes upon his most in- 
timate and understanding friends, we learn what sort 
of thought of God this mighty spiritual dynamo carries 
in his head and heart. 

Whatever the particular attributes he ascribes to 
God may be, he impresses observers, even across the 
space of oceans and continents, as being completely 
dominated by a conception of the Supreme Being. 
Whatever sort of God he has, that God has all there 
is of him. Even more than Spinoza he impresses us 
as being “God intoxicated.” It is doubtful if there 
is in the world to-day any man who truly incorporates 
Fosdick’s famous phrase, “taking God in earnest,’ 
more completely than this leader of the Indian peoples. 
Every act, thought and word, from the raiment that 


he wears to his international policies for India, seems 
to be wholly dictated by his sincere conception of 
God and God’s expectations of him and his people. 
In a nation which is known as the home of religion, 
he is, in the best sense, the most religious, “the In- 
dian of the Indians.”’ In God he lives and moves 
and has his being, and that is probably the reason 
why, as in the case of the Master himself, it is dif- 
ficult to discover formal statements concerning the 
metaphysical or moral] attributes of the God whom 
he takes so completely for granted. The statement 
of Prof. A. R. Wadia, graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England, at the sixth session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, suggests how thoroughly 
saturated with Divine impulse and authority Mr. 
Gandhi is: “A teacher who is not content to quote 
scraps from texts, but who can face life and can thrill 
and teach.” That opinion is somehow reminiscent 
of what they said over in a synagogue in Capernaum 
when a young teacher come from: Nazareth stood up 
to speak to them of the things of the spirit, and even 
drove out some demoniacal spirits from a poor victim 
who broke into the service: “He speaks with authority 
and not as the scribes . . . . What is this! A new 
teaching, and with authority!” Thus, watching the 
complete dominance of his life by the elemental 
spiritual reaction, it is safe for us to make a sort of 
general statement to the effect that Gandhi’s concep- 
tion of God is that of a Supreme Being who ought 
to dominate the whole personality and life of a be- 
liever, and does so dominate him with an evident 
thoroughness and a radiance that shines in every 
word, gesture and decision. 

A second quality of Gandhi’s God, to be learned 
partly from his words but more from his deeds, is His 
supremacy and unity. Though the Mahatma is a 
Hindu and never pretended to be anything else, and 
though Hinduism is always associated with number- 
less idols and revelations and rebirths and deities, the 
view of. God which Gandhi has is that He is one and 
supreme. In his own words: “To me God is truth 
and love; God is ethics and morality; God is fearless- 
ness; God is the source of light and life, and yet He is 
above and beyond all these. God is conscience. He 
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is even the atheism of the atheist. For in His bound- 
less love He permits the atheist to live. He is the 
searcher of hearts. He transcends speech and reason. 
He knows us better than we do ourselves... . He 
is the greatest democrat the world knows, for He 
leaves us ‘unfettered’ to make our own choice between 
evil and good. He is the greatest tyrant ever known, 
for He often dashes the cup from our lips, and under 
cover of free will leaves us a margin so wholly inade- 
quate as to provide only mirth for Himself at our 
expense. Therefore it is that Hinduism calls it all 
His sport—Lila; or else calls it all an illusion—Maya. 
Weare not, He alone Is.” 

So, in spite of the popular conception of many 
gods in Hinduism, and in spite of Gandhi’s own 
amazing tolerance toward all sorts of divine revela- 
tions, rebirths and conceptions of the Deity, we find 
that, according to his best English friend, C. F. An- 
drews, “he himself and every instructed orthodox 
Hindu believes in one Supreme God. The word 
‘God’ without any further connotation is well known 
in every Indian language and is constantly on every 
Hindu’s lips. The name of God is written on every 
Hindu’s heart, and when he thinks of God he thinks 
of Him as One and Supreme. In all my intimate 
talks on religion with Mahatma Gandhi I have never 
felt there was any real difference between us with 
regard to this ultimate belief. Here we were on 
common ground. In this sense Mr. Gandhi is a 
theist and soamI. To both of us this belief in God 
is as certain and immediate as our own personal 
existence.” 

Incidentally, there may be a connection between 
the beautiful tolerance of other religions, the welcome 
which Gandhi has for Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity in their better aspects, and this perfect per- 
sonal conviction of one Supreme God. Frederick 
Maurice remarked fifty years ago that tolerance was 
founded not upon the uncertainty of truth but: upon 
its certainty. 

Another aspect of the conception of God held by 
this seer is His spirituality and personality. Gandhi’s 
writings and his addresses upon many subjects are 
shot through with this underlying feeling that the 
God he worships and obeys is intensely personal. 
Personal in a sense of being known by us through our 
personality, and with a little more emphasis possibly 
upon the emotional and affectional than upon the 
intellectual. “There is an indefinable- mysterious 
Power that pervades everything. I feel it, though I 
do not see it. It is this unseen Power which makes 
itself felt and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike 
all that I perceive through my senses. It transcends 
the senses. But it is possible to reason out the exist- 
ence of God to a limited extent... . There is an 
unalterable Law governing everything and every 
being that exists or lives. It is not a blind law, for 
no blind law can govern the conduct of living beings; 
and, thanks to the marvelous researches of Sir Ap C. 
Bose, it can now be proved that even matter 1s life. 
._...I1 do dimly perceive that, whilst everything 
around me is ever changing, ever dying, there is un- 
derlying all that change a Living Power that is change- 
less, that holds all together, that creates, disolves and 
recreates. That informing Power or Spirit 1s God; 
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and since nothing else that I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist, He alone is. . . . But he is 
no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if he ever 
God, to be God, must rule the heart and 
transform it. . . . Where there is realization outside of 
the senses it is infallible. It is proved, not by ex- 
traneous evidence, but in the transformed conduct 
and character of those who have felt the real presence 
of God within.”” How personal and how spiritual is 
Gandhi’s idea of God is suggested by his frequent 
quoting of Cardinal Newman’s hymn, “Lead, Kindly 
Light.”” Further, by the beautiful reference which 
he makes to his feeling toward Hinduism: “I can no 
more describe my feeling for Hinduism than for my 
own wife. She moves me as no other woman in the 
world can. Not that she has_no faults; I dare say 
she has many more than I see myself. But the feel- 
ing of an indissoluble bond is there. Even so I feel 
for and about Hinduism with all its faults and limita- 
tions. Nothing elates me so much as the music of 
the Gita or Tulsida’s Ramayana, the only two books 
in Hinduism I may be said really to know. When 
on one occasion I fancied I was taking my last breath 
the Gita was my solace.” 

His view of God partakes deeply of another 
characteristic which we in our Christian faith hold to 
be very important, that is, the ultimate truth and 
holiness of God. Although these theological adjec- 
tives are not often on his lips, it is clear enough that 
he thinks the same thing when his mind turns toward 
the supreme qualities of God. The very first of the 
ten famous vows taken by those who join his school 
or Ashram is “‘the vow of truth,” and the second is 
“the doctrine of Ahimsa” or non-killing. Both of 
these, as well as the vow of “Swadeshi” (or local self- 
support or government), refer back directly to his 
thought of his God. These are not political ex- 
pedients. These are the out-reaching toward a God 
who is viewed in his mind as truth, life giver and not 
life taker; is honest and loving and claims all kinds of’ 
people, high and low, as His own. His exalted con- 
ception of the purity of God is shown by his determina- 
tion to attain to purity for himself. To a certain 
Christian brother who argued with him that it was 
impossible to live in this world sinless, and therefore 
Jesus suffered and atoned for all the sins of mankind, 
Gandhi said: “This argument utterly failed to con- 
vince me. ... I do not seek redemption from the 
consequences of my sin; I seek to be redeemed from 
the sin itself, or rather from the very thought of sin. 
Until I have attained that end, I shall be content to 
be restless.” At another time, in an address which 
Mr. Gandhi gave on “The Place of Jesus,’”’ he wrote 
these words: ‘“There is one thing which came to me 
forcibly in my early studies of the Bible. It seized 
me immediately when I read one passage. The text 
was this, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these other things will be added 
unto you.’ I tell you that if you will understand, 
appreciate and act up to the spirit of this passage you 
will not even need to know what place Jesus or any 
other teacher occupies in your heart or my heart. 
If you will do this moral scavenger’s work, so as to 
clean and purify your hearts, you will find that all 
these mighty teachers will take their places without 
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any invitation from you. That to my mind is the 
basis of all sound education. The culture of the 
mind must be subservient to the culture of the heart. 
May God help you to become pure!’ Mahatma 
reveals his insistence upon truth and holiness in God 
and in men when he refuses to accept any revelations 
in any inspired books which go contrary to his moral 
sense, and also when he admits, in this land where 
eating and drinking and religious tabus occupy such 
a tremendous place of importance, that eating and 
drinking are merely means to an end. 

There is barely time to refer to that quality in 
Gandhi’s God which we incline to put topmost in our 
thought of God, that is love. This is a reflex of 
principle from the life of sacrificial love and service 
which he has rendered ever since he gave up prospect 
of a lucrative law practise in London to suffer with 
and for his dear people of India. We know a familiar 
verse which runs, ‘We love him because he first loved 
us.” If that operates through all mankind, then this 
emaciated, penniless, spiritual leader who spends a 
large share of his time in jail, is misunderstood and 
vilified by many who do not understand him, is deeply 
eonvineed that God is love, and that God is love to 
the poorest untouchable in India as well as to the 
Brahman. This willingness of his to violate and 
teach against the age-old caste system goes straight 
back to his belief in the universal love of God. His 
doctrine of non-violence roots there. And some of 
his straightest and strongest statements to Christians 
have been in rebuke to them for their lack of love, and 
their unwillingness to identify themselves actually 
with the suffering masses. “As a true friend, I speak 
to you what I feel from the bottom of my heart. I 
miss receptiveness, humility, willingness on your 
part to identify yourselves with the masses of India.” 
He begs the missionaries to whom he speaks to go 
more than anything else with love in their hearts 
toward those miserable millions of India. He de- 
clares that the way to secure that immutable faith 
which makes a man as sure of God as of his own 
existence is the way of humble service, ministering 
to others. Mr. Andrew’s description of Gandhi’s 
twenty-one day fast describes a classic of love unto 
death, of a lofty spiritual self-sacrifice that is worthy 
to stand alongside of Socrates and Stephen and Paul 
and Jesus Christ. ‘Several years ago he was in an- 
guish over the riots going on between the Hindus and 
the Moslems. Suddenly the idea came to him—sent 
by God as he believed—that if he would undertake a 
twenty-one days’ fast, in penance for the sins for his 
people, it might stop the bloodshed. He was con- 
valescent from a severe operation, and was so weak 
that his physician did not believe he could survive 
such an ordeal. They tried in vain to dissuade him, 
but could only get him to promise that if he found 
himself actually dying he would take food. As soon 
as it was known that he was fasting, the people of 
India ceased to riot. On the twelfth day, Gandhi was 
very low. It was stormy; the monsoon was raging. 
The doctor told him he could not live twenty-four 
hours, and begged him to eat. Gandhi was keeping a 
‘day of silence,’ but he wrote on the slate with his 
slender hand, ‘You have forgotten the power of 
prayer.’ Mr. Andrews pleaded with him, but he 


only said, ‘Have faith in God.’ On the last day, 
his room was crowded with Indian leaders who had 
come to congratulate him—Hindus, Moslems, and 
Parsees. Mr. Andrews was the only Christian. 
First Gandhi asked for the singing of an old village 
hymn in Gujarati: ‘The path of the Lord can only be 
trodden by brave souls. Cowards shrink from it. 
He that would drink the cup of the Lord must be 
willing to abandon his all and drain it to the dregs. 
The pearl-diver must dive to the bottom of the sea, 
if he would find a pearl of great price.’ Then he 
asked for the reading of a passage from the Sanskrit, 
and next for an Arabic prayer from the Koran. Then 
he called them all around him and said: ‘Before I break 
my fast, I want you to make me one pledge—that you 
will lay down your lives, if necessary, to prevent 
further bloodshed.’ Then he called upon Mr. An- 
drews to keep saying, ‘When I survey the wondrous 
cross,’ ”’ 

When a Western, Nordic Christian brought up 
in the conviction that his church has the one true and 
sufficient revelation—the modern Ark of the Cove- 
nant—learns such things about the dauntless and dy- 
namic great soul in India, that his own sense of the 
oneness of God, the authority of God, personal, 
spiritual, love of God is in the concept of God which 
Gandhi has, and that the Eastern seer takes such 
qualities more seriously, and is more completely 
dominated by them, than the average Western 
Christian, he is impelled to make at least two ob- 
servations: 

Surely God is no respecter of persons, and surely 
He has not left Himself without witness at any time 
or in any race, but has in all lands men who fear Him, 
and work righteousness; that in the higher truths of 
God and man and destiny, those conceptions that 
really matter, the saints and the seers of the twentieth 
century before and the twentieth century after 
Christ, of the East and of the West, are practically 
agreed.’ 

Instead of ‘East is East and West is West and 
never the twain shall meet,” the truth to which we 
are compelled to assent, if our minds are unhampered 
by tradition or bias, is that they do meet whenever 
“two strong men stand face to face;” and that they 
will meet and blend in a more perfect, rounded, and 
appealing spiritual faith; a faith more like to the 
religion taught and felt by the superbest prophet in 
the Hebrew line, who, in his few years at the meeting- 
place of East and West, changed the climate of the 
world most completely. With the simplicity and the 
mystical fervor of the East blended with the scientific 
precision and efficiency of the West, there shall appear 
a faith with an appeal more universal and more re- 
deeming and beneficial to all the sons of men. 

* * * 


Subjecting a harrowing problem to the ultimate test, a 
minister writes in the United Presbyterian as follows: “Brethren 
in the ministry, isn’t plain ‘Mister’ the best title of all? Ag I 
read my Bible both ‘reverend’ and ‘doctor’ are unauthorized. 
We never read about the Rev. Timothy, or the Rev. Paul, D. De 
LL.D. Some calloused creature, anxious to gum the works, may 
say that we don’t read about Mr. Timothy or Mr. Paul either. 
So be it. I won't fight about it. Many of my parishioners call 
me by my first name anyhow.” —Christian Register. 
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The Royal Family of Spain 


Eleanor Bissell 


SOW that Spain is occupying the public in- 
N| terest to so great an extent, most of us are 
sufficiently attracted by human interest 

asi} stories to be almost as deeply absorbed 
with the affairs of the royal family as with the affairs 
of that ancient monarchy which turned itself over 
night into a republic. ; 

Those of us who have seen various members 
of the royal family have been reminiscing as to the 
when and the where. 

My first sight of the Prince of the Asturias, the 
eldest son, was at San Sebastian in 1925. A great 
contest and concourse of bands from surrounding 
villages (pueblos), and a few from France; was held 
in the bull ring—al] Basques, of course, as San Se- 
bastian is in one of the three Basque provinces. Each 
band marched in playing, circled the great esplanade 
of the bull ring, and stopped in front of the royal box 
and saluted, and each time, and there were many, a 
slight, good-looking boy, strongly resembling the 
Prince of Wales, rose and removed his naval cap in an 
answering salute. It seemed a tiresome and tiring 
performance, and I wondered how the lad could 
stand it. 

He has always had delicate health, being, as all 
the world now knows, a bleeder, and in danger of 
losing his life if he suffers the slightest abrasion of the 
skin. This was one of his good times between ill- 
nesses. 

Last summer we were told that he had been 
spending long months at La Granja, one of the royal 
palaces situated in the country not far from Madrid, 
and that he had recovered. He did seem to be doing 
some of the things that a royal prince would be doing, 
shortly before the revolution, opening fiestas, dedi- 
cating buildings and the like, but rumor has it, rightly 
or wrongly, that at the time of the flight of the royal 
family he was carried out on a stretcher. 

But to get back to our bands in the bull ring. 
‘They strolled in informally, hardly keeping time to 
their own music, and, as each passed the Prince, 
dropped down in colorful groups on the ground. 
Only the French bands in horizon blue were very 
smart and military in appearance. After they had all 
arrived each band played in turn. It was a very 
pleasing, pleasant and gay occasion. It is these same 
Basques that, as the Catalons, are most difficult to 
amalgamate into a united country. 

Later in that same autumn of 1925, we attended 
another occasion in another bull ring, that of Madrid. 
The fighting in Africa was going on at that time, and 
the Red Cross staged a tournament, as done in the 
days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and a bull fight, as a 
benefit. It seemed an odd way to raise money for 
Red Cross purposes. However, the tournament 
was very beautiful. The knights wore real armor, 
some of it from the wonderful collection in the Royal 
Armory. The horses, too, wore armor and gorgeous 
trappings of magnificently embroidered cloths of 
brilliant colors, blues and greens, reds and greens. 

The king and queen of the day were escorted 


to their box, and they and their party left their beauti- 
ful horses to occupy the temporary royal box. There 
were knights and squires, and shield bearers and 
banner bearers and heralds. They were divided into 
two sides, and the knights rode out by two, fighting 
until one or both broke their spears. Then the two 
sides fought. 

A picturesque and amusing incident was when an 
unknown knight rode in, he and his horse entirely ca- 
parisoned in black, and asked permission from the 
king to fight. This was granted, and a knight chosen 
to break a spear with him, but just at the most crucial 
moment the unknown knight’s saddle broke, and he 
slid ignominiously to the ground. 

The pageant was followed by a Portuguese bull 
fight, very pretty, as the toreadors rode beautiful 
horses, and the bull, which was young and not very 
fierce, was not killed, but only had a few darts stuck 
in him. After this a real Spanish bull fight was 
fought, but as there were no horses torn to pieces we 
thought we got off easy. The bull was killed, to be 
sure, and I thought it all most unsportsmanlike, and 
a poor idea of amusement for a great nation, but I 
was nearer to being bored than horrified. 

In the rear royal box sat the King, the Prince of 
the Asturias and Prince Jaime, and our attention was 
often distracted from the events of the day by watch- 
ing this royal father and his two sons, who seemed to 
be having such a very good time together. 

Later we were entertained at tea in the great 
palace of Madrid, one of a dozen or so appertaining 
to the crown, by a charming young Irish woman 
who was governess to the Infantas. Her suite of 
rooms, opening from one of the many large groups 
surrounding one of the courts of the palace, are pleas- 
ant and livable, and the outlook over the palace 
grounds to the river is very lovely. She had photo- 
graphs of the Infantas autographed in their childish 
handwriting, “‘Beatrice to dear Miss M.,” ‘Marie 
Christina to darling Miss M.,” just like any other little 
girls’ offering to a loved teacher. 

This past summer we were again having tea 
with Miss M. The Princesses, now young ladies, are 
too old to need a governess, but are so devoted to 
Miss M. that the Queen asked her to stay on as com- 
panion and chaperon. While we were waiting for 
the elevator, an automobile drove up, and a young 
man accompanied by a priest alighted, passed directly 
by us, and raised his hat. The priest put a hand 
under his elbow as he stepped from the car, and I 
thought he seemed to limp a bit, but he must have 
fairly good health, for King Alfonso has just entered 
him in the British Naval Academy at Dartmouth, 
England. It was the third Prince, Prince Juan, the 
one whom the King has offered as his successor, the 
eldest being an invalid and the second a deaf mute. 

There were rumors of discontent last summer, 
and people were saying that perhaps there would 
never be another king, but no one that I talked with, 
and I met people who were pretty closely in touch 
with affairs of state, seemed to think that there would 
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be any change during Alfonso the Thirteenth’s time. 
Poor little Miss M. said, when she was helping to 
make sandwiches for our friends’ tea and I compli- 
mented her on her dexterity, ‘“We do things very well 


—— 


at the palace,” and I for one had the feeling that they 
did do things very well at the palace. 

I feel distinctly sorry to have this ancient mon- 
archy overthrown. 


The Good Will Tour 
IV. Good Will in London 
Stanley Manning 


F one wanted an illustration of the fact that one 
sees only what he already knows, our party of 
=| Good Will Tourists would furnish it. Some of 
ee’ us know English literature, some know English 
history, some are interested in antiques, some in art, 
some in political, moral, social and economic condi- 
tions. A year in a city instead of a few days would 
not be enough to see it all; each of us must choose, 
and each of us does. Of ccurse, there are certain pre- 
arranged trips which we all take, but that which stirs 
enthusiasm in one leaves another cold. 
If these letters were a travelogue, this would tell 
-of the charms of the Wordsworth country and the 
‘English Lakes, of ‘Leafy Leamington,” of Kenil- 
.worth, Warwick and Stratford, of Stoke Poges and 
‘Windsor, all of which we have visited. But these are 
the account of a Good Will Tour, and they are meant 
to record chiefly the means by which the real purpose 
of the tour is being achieved. 
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Sunday in London 


Arrangements had been made for our group to 
attend the morning service at Essex Church (Uni- 
tarian), not far from our hotel, where the Rev. R. H. 
V. Bloor has recently come as minister. Here we 
were joined by the Rev. and Mrs. E. D. Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket, R. I., who are here with the Sherwood 
Eddy Seminar group. We heard an earnest and 
thoughtful sermon about “‘Loyal Hearts and True”— 
a plea for friendship and understanding expressing 
themselves in loyalty to the demands of God and of 
our human comradeships. 

One is impressed everywhere over here by the 
dominance of the English Church. The services in 
the three Nonconformist churches we have attended 
savor strongly of the older church—there is kneeling 
during prayer, the reading of a first and second lesson, 
and the chanting of the anthems or psalms, some 
members at least of the congregation joining the choir 
in the chanting of these and of the responsive service. 

Before and after the service we were greeted 
most cordially by the people of the church, not many 
in number, for the summer holidays take many away. 
The wonder to us is that these churches do not close 
entirely during the summer as our city churches do at 
home. Some of them close during August; some con- 
tinue without intermission; and there is an evening as 
well as a morning service, even in mid-summer. 

The greetings included an invitation to a lunch- 
eon next day which was gladly accepted. 

In the afternoon I took the opportunity to visit 
the Sunday school at Essex Church, but, as Kipling 
says, that’s another story. It is a surprising fact 
that all of the churches over here, so far as any of us 
have noted, have their Sunday school session or chil- 
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dren’s service in the afternoon, usually at three 
o’clock. How they manage to get the children there, 
and, still more, how they secure the consent of their 
teachers to give that part of the day, is beyond our 
comprehension. And yet Essex Church has on one 
wall panel in what we would call the vestry, a long 
list of teachers who have done this for ten years or 
more. One or two names of their present teachers 
have recently been added. 

In the evening our party attended service in the 
Highgate Unitarian Church in another part of the 
city. Six-thirty is the time for these evening ser- 
vices everywhere over here. Dr. Ashley A. Smith of 
Bangor gave the sermon, based on Aristotle’s defini- 
tion, ‘““The nature of anything is the best that it can 
grow into,” and leading up to its climax in “Till we 
all come .. . . to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

Here also, after the service, we were most cor- 
dially received in the very quiet and undemonstrative 
English way, rather different from the Scottish way, 
which is more like our own. 


A Fellowship Luncheon 


On Monday noon about fifteen of our party 
accepted the invitation of about the same number of 
Unitarian ministers and Jaymen, both men and 
women, and lunched with them at Clifford’s Inn, in 
a quaint old building not far from the British Uni- 
tarian Headquarters. 

It is a continuing marvel to us how our British 
cousins manage to conduct modern business in these 
old office buildings, where one doorway will lead to 
perhaps six or eight offices, and sometimes to not 
more than one or two, and where there is no general 
building directory to guide the stranger on his way. 
He must muddle around to several doorways in one 
court, and then probably find he is in the wrong 
court. 

After luncheon and a brief visit to places of 
historic and literary interest near by, we went to the 
American Room in Essex Hall for an exchange of 
greetings. Essex Hall is British Unitarian Headquar- 
ters, where Essex Church held its services up to about 
fifty years ago, when the spread of the city’s popu- 
The American 
Room was furnished by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Here there were informal messages of 
greeting from severa] members of each group, and a 
spirit of good will and fellowship conducive to a better 
mutual understanding as between English and Amer- 
ican churchmen and as between the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. . 

In fact, it appears to me, basing the opinion of 
course on entirely too brief an acquaintance, that, 
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theologically at least, the British Unitarians have 
more in common with us than with those of their own 
church in America. The extreme humanism which 
has captured such a large place among American Uni- 
tarians seems to have won no acceptance here what- 
soever. Indeed, from the ritual and the sermons we 
have heard here, there is evidently much less fear 
of trinitarian formulas and phrases than in either 
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church at home. For instance, the trinitarian bene- 
diction is used, beginning, “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Whether that is only another bit of 
British conservatism, keeping to the old even when it 
has been outgrown, or whether it expresses the true 
thought of to-day, I do not know; I am inclined to 
think it is both. At any rate it is far from the way of 
Dietrich and of Reese. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXI. 


Knowing Our Friends by Name 


Johannes 


MHY do you care about who he is?” said a 
#| friend. “You don’t want anything of 
him, do you?” 

ge Yes, I want something of him,” I 
replied. “I want to know hisname. I want to know 
the name of the butterfly, the bird, the fern, the flower, 
the apple, the man.” 

“Tsn’t the bird or flower just as beautiful whether 
you know the name or not?” my friend went on. 
““*What’sinaname,’ youknow. ‘A rose by any other 
name,’ and so on.”’ So the talk went on as we walked 
down the city street. 

We parted with neither of us convinced. But I 
am grateful to my friend for dropping the precipi- 
tate into the solution in which this chapter was dis- 
solved, and making it appear. 

It may be a lower order of mentality which 
cares so much about who painted the picture, how he 
lived and what induced him to start on a particular 
canvas, but such I frankly admit is my interest. The 
canvas, to be sure, speaks for itself. It has merit or 
no merit or just a little merit, whether painted by 
man or woman, famous artist or beginner, but I want 
to know who did it. 

There is a limit to our ability to learn names, of 
course. There is a weakness in the man who makes of 
life one vast list of names. I don’t aspire to be a 
walking social register, genealogical dictionary, or 
bird list, but I insist that the names that I do know 
add immeasurably to the pleasure of life. 

Some years ago, in the buggy with my father, 
driving from our village to grandfather’s, eight miles 
away, we boys kept up a continual game of finding 
out “who lives there.” Father at least did nothing 
to discourage the interest. In fact I can recall scath- 
ing comments now and then when we forgot what he 
told us the time before. ar 

We started the game as we left the village driving 
north, with a white house on the right of the road— 
Kerr’s. Then came a big red house on the left— 
Hutton’s. This had double interest, for two of the 
tall Hutton boys went to school at Cobleskill. Then 
in order came Asa Abbott’s with a watering trough, 
Lawyersville with the turn at J ared Van Wagenen’s, 
Barney Ottman’s, where the road ran over out-crop- 
ping ledges, though we did not know then that they 
were ledges, Gib. Dana’s, over across the fields, John 
Shutt’s big stone house, the Angles’, and the Oster- 
houts’, where we often drove in, Chet Lett s, Pete 
Kimmey’s, Harrison Kromer’s, Gus Cross’s, and finally 


the Livingstone hill with Peter Livingstone’s big 
white house, and a view of the old farm where father 
and grandfather both were born, and where great 
grandfather, and his old father too, lived and died. 
The Sharon Hill road was all alive for me because I 
knew the names of the people in the different places, 
and where the roads went that turned off. Even now 
I can not drive that road without seeing Asa Abbott’s 
old horse with flopping ears, or Sheriff Angle or 
Sheriff Osterhout coming out to take hold of the 
buggy, or maybe put a foot on the hub of the wheel, 
and visit about things that were all Greek to me. 

Names meant something very early in life for 
me. Another of our games was apple trees. What 
kind of apple tree was that, or this? From first-hand 
contact with our own large garden in the village, the 
gardens of our neighbors and grandmother’s garden 
down the street, we knew the apples named Spitzen- 
berg, Northern Spy, Sour Bough, Sweet Bough, 
Baldwin, Hubbardson Nonesuch, Red Astrachan, 
and a delicious white, tender, juicy summer apple, 
indigenous to Schoharie County, called the Hook 
Apple. From grandfather’s at Sharon, we learned 
also the Greening, Pippin, Russet, Seek-no-further, 
Snow, Winesap and others. But we were always 
seeking to extend our knowledge. Sometimes father 
turned the tables on us and demanded of us what 
this tree was, or that, which we were passing. I fear 
that there was something open to criticism scien- 
tifically in the sharp advice that he gave my younger . 
brother Lou: “Don’t sit there mum. If you don’t 
know say Baldwin. Say something, and the chances 
are nine out of ten it is Baldwin.” 

I should greatly regret to convey the impression 
that a dear good father, with high ideas of honor, in- 
culeated in those youthful minds any lack of respect 
for truth. He dealt with truth at other times. Here 
he was dealing with the matter of boldness and speed. 
I have always thought that there was at least a modi- 
cum of truth in his emphatic comment, ‘‘Say Baldwin.” 

It is much better, however, to know Baldwin 
when one says it, and to know it so nobody can gainsay 
it. That is the basis of scientific nomenclature. 

With marriage twenty-one years ago, I began to 
get acquainted with the names of birds. What a 
bore those early bird walks were! How hard it was 
to see the birds. How silent and hidden they were 
most of the time. How quickly they dodged out of 
sight. What cranks these bird people were, anyway. 
Not my wife, of course. She was no crank. It was 
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just a little weakness in her. And this wild enthusi- 
asm over some tiny two-for-a-cent bird way up in the 
top of a tree! It might be milk for babes, but it 
surely was no meat for strong men. My interest in 
those earlier years was mainly nature in broad out- 
line—mountains, valleys, rivers, forests. Now I 
have come to see that there is breadth and depth 
and richness of experience in knowing by name not 
only Mount Marcy, or the Hudson and Mohawk 


and Schoharie Rivers, but in knowing the chewink | 


scratching among dead leaves or the tanager singing 
high up in the maple, in knowing that the bell-like 
note coming at daybreak or eventide is the wood 
thrush, and that the dear little sparrow with a spot 
on his breast is a song sparrow. 

Imperceptibly names have come. I am no 
expert, but I can go out on a walk now and tell most 
of the birds that I see and hear. And every time that 
I go out with people who know I am apt to learn a 
new bird, or a fact about one that I supposed I knew 
all about. 

The remark is attributed to Dr. Oberholzer of 
the Biological Survey, a great authority on birds: 
“All these observations of all these amateur students 
are needed. Why, Mrs. Miner, we don’t know the 
life history even of the robin.” 

In love with the country, passionately devoted 
to tramping, it is a humiliating thought to me how 
long I have been in coming to any real] attempt to name 
the wild flowers. In botany, I learned names, and 
that was about all. The bad side of names and dates 
shows up in the education which makes us commit a 
lot of things to memory in order to get ready for an 
examination. It is not that kind of learning names 
for which I have taken a brief. It is rather the ability 
to say selfheal when we meet the dear little common 
- purple flower which the insects love, and to recognize 

the evening primrose, or yarrow, or fifty others along 
our way, by name. 

This year our guests at the farm have included 
people who know the trees, the ferns, the wild flowers, 
and the insects by name. We have been started on 
entirely new departments of knowledge. For ex- 
ample, there are the butterflies. MM. seems to know 
them all. He has no net. He does not pursue 
them, capture them, chloroform them, and pin 

‘them to cards. He just steals up to them, looks 
carefully at the detail of their marking, and drinks 
in their grace and beauty. We had no idea that our 
part of the country was so rich in rare butterflies. 
“There is a Banded Purple,” said M. suddenly one 
day. “I never saw one before.” It was a large dark 
butterfly, which finally lighted and closed its wings so 
that we saw the beautiful shade of brown, white 
band and the orange spots on the under side. When 
it opened its wings again, we got a glimpse of its pur- 
ple color, white band clear across the wing, and 
brilliant spots on the lower half of the wing. “A 
Canadian species,” said our insect book, which we 
consulted for about the first time, “reaching into the 
United States in the high altitudes.” We saw this 
beautiful flying insect on one of our high roads above 
the farm, but later a Banded Purple came quite 
naturally into the yard and lighted near our artesian 
well. Almost it seemed as if royalty had visited us. 


It gave us intense pleasure. So in the two or three 
days left of the visit we made many inquiries about 
butterflies. We learned, of course, the cabbage and . 
the common roadside yellow one. We found we 
had also the Hunter’s, or “Painted Beauty,” tawny 
orange and brownish black with white spots on the 
under side of the hind wings. This Painted Beauty, 
curiously enough, seemed to like to come to our 
front porch and to light on the fiber rugs which the 
Madame has put down on the concrete. M. was sur- 
prised to see how tame they were. One even lighted 
fora moment on the Madame’s head. 

Several times by the back door we surprised a 
large dark butterfly called the “Mourning Cloak,” 
or Vanessa Antiopa. The Madame recognized it as 
one seen early in spring on bird walks. M. told us 
that it hibernates as an adult butterfly, and crawls 
out of its sleeping place and flits around often before 
the leaves are out. In color it is almost black on the 
upper side, and it has a yellowish white band at the 
edge of the wings, with a row of blue spots just inside. 
In England, where it is one of the rare species, it is 
called the “Camberwell Beauty.” 

Others often with us were the Hop Merchant, 
Red Admiral, and one of the Silver Spots. 

Will I remember all these names? Of course not. 
I shall go wrong a hundred times to one that I go 
right. But the point is, a little knowledge will stick. 
Already I know that butterflies close their wings when 
they light, and moths hold them open. I know that 
there is here a vast department of knowledge, and 
that trained men for years have been observing, 
classifying, naming. I know that the knowledge 
has practical value because it is tied up with the 
science of agriculture. And I know that beauty, 
quite apart from utility, fires the imagination, refines 
the mind and purifies the soul. When I see the Banded 
Purple I will think of the great country to the north 
to which we are united by so many close ties, and 
when I see the Mourning Cloak I will think of the 
long winter through which this delicate, frail thing 
has survived. Knowledge is power, we were told long 
ago. Knowledge is happiness, too. So I am grateful 
to those who have opened this door and have made me 
realize how far one may go in just this one field. 

Some may quote derisively: 


‘“‘And what’s a butterfly? At best, 
He’s but a caterpillar drest.” 


So he is. And that’s a story in itself. But if 
I am going to quote a line or two appropriate to the 
study, I’ll quote the prayer which years ago fastened 
itself to my mind: “For the revealing of Thy presence 
in nature and for the tokens of Thy wisdom and Thy 
Pe in the least as in the greatest, we bless Thee, O 
Lord.” 

I must confess that there is one part of this study 
of Lepidoptera, as butterflies and moths are called, 
which reveals something less humane and esthetic. 
I have taken enormous interest in the toads which 
come to the back door of the farmhouse and snap up 
the moths and other insects which are attracted by the 
electric light which rather whimsically I had installed - 
in the peak of the kitchen roof. I have to confess 
also, that I keep the light on when there is no use for 
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it, and that I steal out to see the toads dine. Little 
by little we have named some of them: Mr. Toad of 
Toad Hall, Sir William, his brother, and little Milly 
and doughty Tommy Toad. The toads have become 
tame, apparently regarding us as butlers or torch- 
bearers for them. For dull, dumb, stupid looking, 
slow moving creatures, these toads take in the insects 
with quicker movements than one would dream pos- 
sible. The helpless moth flutters within two or three 
inches of the motionless toad, and lo, it is gone with 
the speed of a lightning bolt. Only once did I see Sir 
William bothered. I captured a huge hawk moth or 
hummingbird moth, fully three inches across, and with 
a big fat body. It dug its legs into my hand so that 
they bit like tiny teeth. It had been injured by 
running into the light, and fluttered an instant when 
I put it down in front of Sir William. The toad was 
on it like a tiger, but the wings stuck in his throat. 
However, he worked over it and at last it disappeared. 
I looked for a missing Sir William the next night, but 
there he was, keen as ever on the hunt, and it seemed 
to me as if he gave me a wink with his left eye. All 
old gardeners insist on the value of toads in gardens, 
and after what I have seen under the porch light, I 
can understand why. 

In the study of toads there are names which I 
never have started on. We have the science of toads 
and frogs all before us—an unopened book. 

Some years ago we bought fern books, but it has 
been rather discouraging business. Now a single 
week end has changed everything. 

The M.’s came up from Washington and J. 
came over from Union College. It was a meeting of 
botanists. The Union College professor knows best the 
flora around Murray Bay, Canada, some distance to 
the north of us, and the M.’s, though they have lived 
all around the world, know best the flora around 
Washington, some distance to the south of us. What 
a time they had comparing notes. The Madame and 
I took advantage of their meeting to identify many 
wild flowers and to really do something with the ferns. 

After weeks of toiling on “Science and Religion”’ 
and writing a series of lectures, it was a relief to turn 
to toads and butterflies and ferns. Apparently our 
section is rich in ferns. I have suspected it, but never 
really known it before. Heretofore they have been 
to me only tall ferns and little ones, coarse ferns and 
fine ones, ferns that would keep in water and ferns 
that would wither in an hour. All that I have been 
absolutely sure of are the cinnamon fern from its fruit, 
the Christmas fern, green under the snow all winter, 
the sensitive fern along the highway, the delicate 
maidenhair so unlike the rest, and some of the coarse 
brakes. 
Mountain. For some distance it runs through the 
woods. Clinging as it does to the side of the moun- 
tain, the ground goes up steep on one side and falls 
off abruptly on the other. Leaving the car at the 
last house before the road enters the woods, we slowly 
made our way up. We found quantities of Christmas 
fern and maidenhair near the road. Off on one side 
where a stream made a little swamp before it plunged 
off into the gorge, there were several clumps of tall 
ostrich ferns. Then we found the rattlesnake fern, 
which the Madame says we must call by its Latin 


One of our country roads leads up Pine | 


name, Boirychiuwm Virginianum. She objects to nam- 
ing so delicate and lovely a plant after a rattlesnake. 
Also there was the interrupted fern, quite easy to iden- 
tify after one has been told about it. 

In greatest quantity there were two which I be- 
lieve I shall know well hereafter. One is what J. 
called the marginalis and the M.’s called marginal 
shield, but which the “standardized plant names’ 
people have cursed with the name leather wood fern. 


_It has a beautiful, durable, leaf or frond. We had a 


great debate over the common wood fern, so much 
used by florists, and the toothed wood fern, common in 
Europe, but rare in this country. J., who has lived 
in Europe for years at a time, found both on Pine 
Mountain, identified the toothed wood fern and at last 
convinced us all that we really had it. 

There were others which I shall have to learn 
over. One can not absorb too much at once. 

The marginalis, the common wood fern and the 
rattlesnake fern I had impressed on my mind by dig- 
ging them up with a spade and carrying them part 
way down the mountain and over several fields to the 
car. 

I had the lesson clinched by having to go back 
in a shower for some lovely clumps which we had dug 
up but could not carry. And then I had a review 
lesson by planting them all along the back porch or 
terrace. 

The spirit of the instruction was different from 
that of Do-the-boys Hall in ‘Nicholas Nickleby,” 
but the pedagogy was the same. When boy one in 
Squeers’ school had spelled “clean” he was sent to 
wash windows, and when boy three had defined 
horse he was sent to curry the one Squeers drove. 
So it went in our fern class: “This one is Thelypteria 
intermedia; set it by the cellar door.”’ ‘Here is a fine 
specimen of marginalis. Dig a big hole and put in 
plenty of wood dirt.” “Who ever saw a nobler speci- 
men of the botrychium? Give it a place of honor by 
the well.” “There is a dear little lady fern coming 
up by itself. Put the interrupted over there.” We 
have entered upon a long road, I plainly see, for place 
has been left for the New York fern, the ostrich, the 
cinnamon and the Christmas. Besides, we may 
make wonderful discoveries. Who knows? When 
one knows already the difference between the fronds 
and the pinnae, can spell rachis, and tell the shape of 
the spores, all things are possible. 

This is sure: Hereafter when the graceful things 
nod to us in the deep woods we shall not be entirely at 
a loss, but can address some of them at least by name. 

* * * 
SILENT HILLS 
Silent hills seem lonesome, 
Looked at from afar; 
Only when you creep up close 
‘You see them as they are, 
With happy fields, their faces 
Upturned against the sun, 
With brooks in hidden places, 
That leap and laugh and run, 
And birds in song amusing 
The dapper morning star, 
Though silent hills seem lonesome, 
Looked at from afar. 
Richard X. Evans. 
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The Young People’s Christian Union Convention 
Max A. Kapp 


The convention was officially called to order by President 
Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., on the evening of July 7. 
After a cordial address of welcome from Sidney Esten, and a 
witty response from Edward K. Hempel, vice-president of the 
Y. P. C. U., President Kapp delivered the president’s annual 
address. Dividing the message into three parts, Mr. Kapp 
mentioned the achievements of the past year, then the outstand- 
ing failures, and finally proceeded to outline aprogram likely to 
meet the needs of the coming year. Running strongly through 
the address was the insistence that the main job of the Y. P. 
C. U. is to teach young people liberal ideas, and to win them to a 
way of life that is socially useful and personally satisfactory. 

Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman of Cleveland, Ohio, was appointed 
chairman of the Credentials Committee. On the Committee on 
Recommendations, President Kapp appointed Donald Ladd of 
Pasadena, Cal., Mrs. Naomi Wilkin of New York, the Rev. 
Tracy Pullman of Ohio, John Sleeth of Illinois, Leone Patrick 
of Indiana, and Rosalie Johnson of Chio. On the Resolution 
Committee, the Rev. Clayton Wilkin of Middleville, N. Y., 
served as chairman. 

The morning of Wednesday, July 8, was spent in listening 
to the official reports. The afternoons were left free for recrea- 
tion, which took the form of tennis, hiking, swimming, baseball, 
riding, and skimming the sky in the plane at the local airport. 


Changes to Come 


While a considerable amount of the business was of a routine 
nature, the assembly approving recommendations presented by 
the committees, nevertheless certain changes of significance were 
brought about. First of all, it was decided not to publish the 
Devotional Booklet in the form used the past two years. In- 
stead a monthly bulletin will be provided for every Union, con- 
taining fresh material for a month’s program of devotional meet- 
ings. Added to the Devotional Department will be an assistant 
whose task it is to search for pamphlets and helps, and to send 
them to the local Unions as preparation for intelligent discus- 
sions of important issues. Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich of Cortland, 
N. Y., was superintendent. of the Devotional Department last 
year, and the groundwork for these changes was partly laid by 
her. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Ulrich has been obliged to resign 
from the Board of Trustees because of poor health, and the va- 
cancy caused by her resignation has not yet been filled. 

The second change of importance concerns the Church Ex- 
tension Department. Feeling had existed for some time in the 
mind of Leonard Prater, Y. P. C. U. worker in Texas, that the 
Universalist efforts would be better placed in some urban dis- 
tricts instead of in the rural regions. Acting upon this sug- 
gestion, the Y. P. C. U. was prepared to take some action along 
this line in the near future. A last minute letter from Mr. 
Prater carried in it his resignation from the Texas work. Hence 
any work which the Y. P. C. U. does in Texas this year will de- 
pend entirely upon what the General Convention may decide 
to do in that field. 


Social Service 


Interpreting ‘‘social service” in its broadest sense, the con- 
vention took steps to have the head of this department, Mrs, 
Mabel A. Williams, keep the local Unions in close touch with “‘all 
such socially progressive movements as prison reform, rehabili- 
tation of the slums, international good will,” ete. The Social 
Service Department will conduct a campaign of education next 
year on the issue of World Peace. 


Wanted: A New Motto 


The same dissatisfaction with the present motto of the 
Y. P. C. U. was expressed this year as last. Although a half 
dozen Unions had sent instructed delegates to bolster up the 


forces which favored the present motto, the bulk of the sentiment 
agreed that a new slogan ought to be found. It was pointed out 
that a committee had been appointed last year at the Boston 
Convention which should have presented a report at the present 
convention. No report being available, President Kapp, upon 
instruction, appointed a special committee to present suggestions 
for any change in the motto. The Rey. L. G. Williams was 
chairman, and on Saturday morning brought in a report suggest- 
ing a change from ‘‘For Christ and His Church” to ‘Forward 
Together with God.” This suggestion did not meet with any 
decided approval. Some one else suggested “‘Humanity’s need 
is the challenge to youth from the spirit of God.” This was 
rejected as long, and as being a platform rather than a motto or 
slogan. 

Finding it impossible to adopt a new slogan, the convention 
ordered that a committee be appointed to present a list of ‘‘pre- 
ferred” slogans at the next convention. This means that, unless 
a reaction sets in, a change will be made in the motto of the Y. P. 
C. U. And this in turn means that there has been a change in 
the feeling and thinking of the young people of to-day as com- 
pared with the thinking and feeling of the young people of forty 
years ago. And this, of course, is to be expected. 


A Happy Conclusion 


The young people approved the policy of seeking closer 
friendship with the Unitarian young people, and made plans for 
joint meetings in all places where such meetings can be con- 
veniently held. They also approved the present policy of the 
Y. P. C. U. in working harmoniously with the Council of Re- 
ligious Education. Richard H. Bird, field worker for the Council, 
was present, and had opportunity to become acquainted with a 
large number of delegates. Young People’s Day was voted a 
valuable institution, and the convention showed enthusiasm for 
its retention and extension. Discussion on the matter of Young 
People’s Day brought out the fact that many ministers are ap- 
parently preventing their young people from entering into Y. P. 
C. U. programs whole-heartedly. Lack of knowledge on the 
part of the minister is sometimes a cause of conservatism, and 
distrust of young people’s ability is sometimes a cause. 

Besides the resolutions in regard to World Peace, the most 
interesting dealt with the Christian Leader and its present editor. 
“Resolved, that we continue to express our interest in the Chris- 
tian Leader, not only by supplying material for its columns, but 
also by supplying it in a more substantial manner with sub- 
scriptions. Be it further resolved, that we express our apprecia- 
tion of the independent and fearless leadership of John van 
Schaick, Jr., as editor-in-chief of the Christian Leader.” 

This resolution can be interpreted in no other way than to 
put the young people squarely on the side of the editor in the 
struggle which he has with certain reactionaries in the denomina- 
tion. 

Deploring the evil effects of many modern movies on the 
minds of the young people of the coming generation, a resolu- 
tion was passed urging Will Hays to take steps toward a marked 
improvement in the industry. The unwholesome emphasis on 
crime, the distorted picture of American and foreign life re- 
flected in the movies, were decried, and a demand was made for 
a cleaner and more truthful depiction of the facts. 


New Officers 


On Saturday, July 11, the following officers were elected: 
The Rev. M. A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass., president; D. Stanley 
Rawson, Worcester, Mass., vice-president; Arthur I. Olson, 
Danbury, Conn., secretary-treasurer; Marjorie Polk, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., trustee for one year; Mrs. Mabel A. Williams, Barre, Vt., 
trustee for two years; Harold H. Hart, Peoria, Ill., trustee for 
two years. 
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Better State Organization 


One of the chief objectives during the next year will be 
the creation of more efficient state Y. P. C. U. groups. Through 
states, new local groups can be formed, and a beginning can be 
made toward the program of expansion which the Y. P. C. U. 
has been waiting for for ten years. Mrs. Naomi Wilkin, state 
president of New York, who has been doing splendid work along 
these lines, conducted a forum discussion on Thursday after- 
noon, July 9, and explained the method of “supervising trus- 
tees’”’ by which New York makes her state trustees act as super- 
visors of the department heads who handle the active business of 
the state Y. P. C. U. Many interesting suggestions emerged 
from the discussion, but with recurring frequency it was dis- 
covered that, in case after case, it was ministerial hostility or 
ministerial indifference which accounted for the breakdown of 
Y. P. C. U. programs. In one state, reports had it that the 
ministers were almost solidly arrayed against the Y. P. C. U., 
and had done much to reduce the membership in that state from 
369 to 69 in three years. 


Miscellaneous 


Nearly $1,000 was pledged at the banquet on Friday night. 
It was a lively banquet, with Sid Esten as toastmaster, and the 
Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati as the main speaker. 

A convention newspaper was published daily at Turkey Run. 
It was called the ‘‘Daily Gobbler,’’ and was ably and interest- 
ingly edited by Oscar Vogt of Indianapolis, even to the extent 
of having a Sunday comic supplement of convention caricatures. 

The East beat the West in a thrilling baseball game, Sat- 
urday afternoon. A good-natured rivalry had sprung up be- 
tween the two sections of the country, and the delegates ad- 
journed to the baseball game and had it out. It was great 
sport, and the victory simply cemented the East closer to the 
West . 

There were ninety people registered at the convention, of 
whom sixty-five were accredited delegates. This number aver- 
ages fairly well with recent conventions in other parts of the 
country, although falling about twenty-five delegates short of 
the Boston attendance last year. 

No invitations were acted upon to determine the place of 
meeting for the 1932 convention, although there is a strong 
possibility that Ferry Beach, Maine, will be chosen by the 


Executive Board. 
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THE OHIO CONVENTION 
Stanley C. Stall 


On Monday, June 22, people began to arrive in Cincinnati 
for the meetings of the State Convention, and they continued to 
come through Tuesday and Wednesday and Thursday. 

At 5.30 on Monday there was a dinner attended by our 
ministers and officers of various state organizations. At 7.30 
there was a general session in the church auditorium with State 
Superintendent Stanley C. Stall presiding. The general theme 
was ‘The Seen and the Unseen.” 

Immediately following the close of this service, the Rev. 
Elmer M. Druley took charge of ordination services for Stanley 
C. Stall. Mr. Stall had served seven years as State Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in Ohio, and the Ohio Fellow- 
ship Committee had recently authorized his ordination. to the 
ministry. The service was brief and simple but very impres- 
sive. The Rev. Harry M. Wright, chairman of the Ohio Fellow- 
ship Committee, gave the charge to the licentiate; the Rev. W. E. 
Leavitt, a personal friend of Mr. Stall, gave the prayer of or- 
dination and the ordination vow; the Rev. Sara L. Stoner, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Fellowship Committee, gave the right hand 
of fellowship for the committee and delivered the certificate of 
ordination; the benediction was pronounced by Mr. Stall. 

On Tuesday the W. U. M. A., the Clara Barton Guild and 
the Young People’s Christian Union held meetings. 

One of the outstanding events of the W. U. M. A. convention 
was at its beginning, when the honorary president, Mrs. Emma 


L. James of Cincinnati, took her place on the platform with 
other officers of the Association. She was a regular attendant at 
Ohio conventions for more than thirty years until an accident 
made it impossible. The 1931 convention in her home church 
gave her the opportunity of again taking an active part. 

Miss Georgene Bowen gave an address on ‘“The Challenge,” 
telling of the need for our message and work in Japan. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mrs. Leona 
R. Boyd, Akron; vice-president, Mrs. W. A. Wilson, Columbus; 
recording secretary, Miss Marilla K. Spicer, Akron; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Lena Simpson, Rockland; Clara Barton Guild 
secretary, Mrs. Blanche Price, Columbus; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
D. Cline, Norwalk; trustee for two years, Mrs. Elizabeth Tod- 
hunter, Cincinnati. 

The Clara Barton Guild program was in charge of the 
state secretary, Mrs. Blanche Price. Mrs. Gertrude M. Carle- 
ton of Cincinnati gave an address on ‘‘The Work of the Clara 
Barton Guild,” and Mrs. Alice Carter of Columbus gave a talk 
on “The Life Story of Clara Barton.” 

The Young People’s Christian Union convention was held 
in another part of the church at the same time as the W. U. 
M. A. and Clara Barton Guild meetings. Dr. Roger F. Etz 
gave a splendid address on “Union Methods.” The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Rosalie Johnston, Colum- 
bus; vice-president, Miss Irene Williams, Cleveland; secretary, 
Ainslie Minor, Belpre; treasurer, Miss Mary E. Stall, Cincinnati; 
Junior Superintendent, Miss Florence Collins, Little Hocking. 

Tuesday evening the service was in charge of the Rev. L. R. 
Lowry of North Olmsted. At 7.80 a pageant entitled “The 
Fountain by the Way,” was presented in the little theater room. 
This was under the direction of Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock of 
Cincinnati, and had as its setting the story of the building of a 
roadside fountain in Ohio by a bereaved mother and father: 

The address of welcome was given by the Rev. Robert 
Cummins, and was responded to by the state president, J. P. 
Mead. Telegrams of greeting were read from Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, representing the General Convention, and Dr. L. W. 
Coons, representing the Massachusetts Convention. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who gave a rousing address on the theme ‘“The Uni- 
versalist Church in the Life of To-day.” 

The Ohio Sunday School Association meeting began at 
9 o’clock on Wednesday, and continued until 3.380. There are 
twenty-eight active schools in the state. 

The Efficiency Cup was awarded to the Columbus school 
for best general work during the year. The “mileage award,” 
a beautiful picture, ‘“The Hope of the World,”’ was awarded to 
the North Olmsted school. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation led a discussion at the noon luncheon on “‘My Ques- 
tions, and Yours.’”’ Later in the afternoon she gave an address 
on “What Difference Does It Make?’ There were also ad- 
dresses by Miss Lelia Culver of Columbus, Mrs. Bert Mills of 
Akron, Mrs. Ruth Pullman of Cleveland, and others. 

The following officers were elected: President, Miss Laverne 
Wright, Franklin; vice-president, Bernett Reed, Cincinnati; 
secretary-treasurer, Clifford H. Stroh, Eaton; trustee, Mrs. Carl 
H. Olson, Kent. 

The Wednesday evening service was in charge of the Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland. The occasional sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin of Springfield, on 
“The Society Principle.” 

The offering for the Chio Ministerial Relief fund amounted 
to $123. A fine address was given by Bishop Paul Jones of 
Antioch College, Ohio, on the topic, ‘Can the Church Come 
Back?”’ 

The communion service was in charge of the Rev. Harry M. 
Wright. ; 

On Thursday morning came the opening of the 106th Con- 
vention of the Universalist Churches in Ohio. Report of the 
Board of Trustees showed two meetings held during the year and 
some business transacted through correspondence. Financial 
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report of the secretary showed receipts of approximately $4,200. 
exclusive of the income from invested funds, and expenditures 
approximating $9,300. Report of the treasurer showed a net 
balance of cash on hand in all funds of $1,872.58, and assets of 
$126,997.40. Report of the auditors showed the books and 
accounts of secretary and treasurer to be correct. 

The report of the Superintendent of Churches showed 
thirty-five churches on the “active” list and eighteen on the 
‘inactive’ list—nineteen active and six inactive ministers. 
Two ordinations were held during the year, eight association 
gatherings were held and a ministers’ retreat. 

The report of the Ohio Fellowship Committee was read 
by the Rev. Sara L, Stoner, secretary of the committee. 

The Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville, Iowa, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Anchor of Hope.” 

The report of the Committee on Recommendations and 
Resolutions was read by its chairman, the Rev. Car] H. Olson, and 
by the Rev. W. A. Wilson, amember of the committee, These have 
been dealt with by the editor of the Christian Leader and need not 
be repeated here. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, himself an Ohio “boy,” gave a fine ad- 
‘dress on ‘“‘Liberalism in a Changing World.” 

The Rey. Stanley C. Stall had charge of raising the Conven- 
tion Chest money. In a few minutes $1,150 was pledged. 

Final report of the Credentials Committee showed a total 
of 114 registered delegates and ministers, representing twenty- 
eight churches. More than 250 persons were registered in all. 

J. P. Mead reported for the Universalist Publishing House. 

Dr. George C. Baner extended an invitation to Akron for 
the 1932 Convention. The invitation was accepted. 

The following officers were elected: President, George A. 
‘Peabody, Cleveland; vice-president, Dr. George C. Baner, 
Akron; secretary, Stanley C. Stall, Cincinnati; treasurer, Charles 
R. Olin, Akron; trustee for three years, Mrs. Ethel M. Allen, 
‘Columbus; member Fellowship Committee for five years, the 
Rev. Carl H. Olson, Kent; trustee Universalist Publishing House 
for three years, J. P. Mead, Kent; preacher of occasional sermon, 
the Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati; alternate, the Rev. 
W. A. Wilson, Columbus. 

Retiring President J. P. Mead of Kent was unanimously 
elected chairman of the 1932 Nominating Committee. 

The Convention closed with the banquet on Thursday 
evening. The Rev. John Malick of the local Unitarian church 
served astoastmaster. Rabbi James G. Heller of the Plum Street 
Temple, Cincinnati, gave a wonderful address on ‘‘The Case 
for Religious Liberalism.”’ Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke on ‘“‘Where 
Do We Go from Here?” and the Rev. W. A. Wilson of Columbus 
‘gave the closing toast, ‘‘Have You a Hole in Your Pocket?” 

* * * 


VERY SIMPLE INDEED 


“Suppose,” said the advertisement, “‘that you are invited 
to aformal dinner by some new friends. You are eager to appear 
at ease, well poised, at home in society. Could you make an 
intelligent answer if the dinner companion whom you have just 
met said: ‘Entre nous, I have been looking forward to meeting 
you vis-a-vis for a long time, for I hear that you are always au 
courant with the latest books.’ ”’ 

This seems to us to be a very simple problem in conduct. 
The young man so addressed could very well feint with his left 
to get her guard down and then swing a crashing right to the 
jaw. Or, of course, he could fold her in his arms and say, “Little 
girl, I didn’t know you cared.” And another excellent device 
might be for him to answer, ‘No spicka da English.”’ 
fs Then, again, there is the possibility of shifting the attack 
and capturing the offensive for yourself. You might get up 
and play the piano faultlessly, or ask: ‘“‘Who was it said ‘Half a 
league, half a league, half a league onward?’” and, after they had 
all racked their brains, draw Bartlett’s Quotations out of your 
h‘p pocket and give them your findings. 

As for ourselves, we would merely reply with a knowing 
leer, ““‘Cherchez la femme,” ——and let it go at that.— Pen and Ink. 


> 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY 


This is the time of year when the question of holiday read- 
ing arises, but it may be asked whether the average person really 
requires a special kind of reading for the holidays. The astute 
tradesman takes advantage of the seasons, and we could imagine 
an enterprising bookseller making a display of books suitable 
for an inclement summer. Conscientious travelers abroad take 
with them the higher guide-books, and even dip into history; I 
suppose that some people take Hardy’s novels to Hardy’s coun- 
try; possibly some admirer of Arnold Bennett is spending his 
holiday in the Five Towns; I have myself gone so far as to read 
Wordsworth’s Duddon Sonnets in the Duddon valley. But 
you can hardly cover the ground that way, though the convic- 
tion persists that some particular arrangement must be made 
for the summer holiday. The obvious thing, the usual thing, is 
to make provision of light, frothy reading. The theory holds 
that what would bore you at other times is what you require 
when you are placed in circumstances in which boredom is a 
constant menace. For who does not know that, while holidays 
may be very successful, there is always the danger that this 
change of habit may leave gaps which are very difficult to fill? 

What you want on a holiday is a book of strong and real 
interest. It need not be a book that you can not lay down until 
you have finished it; that might be inconvenient and, besides, I 
don’t think there are such books; certainly not for the hardened 
reviewer who has his interests and even his enthusiasms in con- 
trol. But the book must be a good one, good enough to capture 
your mind. And here, as Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery says, writing in 
the ‘‘Publisher and Bookseller,” is ‘‘a chance for the bookseller,” 
by which he means the bookseller who is worthy of his honorable 
calling. 

Let him remember that the reading which these 
people will do while they are on holiday will be done 
under different conditions from those of their normal 
work-a-day lives. They will have time on their hands, 
and they will feel freer and therefore more energetic, 
mentally as well as physically. They will be disposed 
if the idea is tactfully presented to them beforehand, to 
tackle something rather more strenuous in the way of 
literary exercise. It may be possible, in short, to push 
them a little further up that graduated slope at the top 
of which is gathered the select band of confirmed, in- 
satiable, and cultured book-buyers. 


So Mr. Jeffery believes that we may actually adopt a higher 
standard at holiday times; he believes that, “granted an ade- 
quate amount of sleep, the brain does not need rest; it needs 
exercise.”’ He believes, too, in the bookseller who will raise the 
“reading level’”’ of his customers by “deliberate and subtle per- 
suasion,”’ and that this is good for trade. The customer goes 
away “with a few books which are definitely on a higher, but 
not on a prodigiously higher, level than those to which he has 
been accustomed.’ We mustn’t attempt too much, but we can 
always keep doing a little bit better; this, indeed, is the rule of 
the world, the liberal principle which continues and prevails 
through revolutions and sudden conversions. 

Who has not prowled round a railway bookstall in the vain 
endeavor to find some mitigation of a holiday? The bookstalls 
have a gay and meretricious appearance, and it is saddening 
to realize how many books there are that you don’t want to read. 

The publishers boldly advertise all manner of books for 
holiday reading. . . . I am afraid, however, that these sales by 
selected high-class booksellers are not representative of what is 
going on generally. Trash continues to flourish, and the alterna- 
tive to this seems to be the concentration on a few books of merit 
to the conclusion of others that may be as good. From a com- 
mercial point of view it is hardly worth while to write books at 
all unless (a) you are a genius, (b) you have some kind of social 
backing, or (c) you are a good advertiser. I suppose it doesn’t 
matter much so long as the genius gets his chance. I don’t 
think we often miss the man of genius unless he is smothered in 
the embryonic stage.—A. N. M. in Manchester Guardian. - 
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The General Convention at Work 


BUFFALO CONVENTION INFORMATION 
Convention Dates 
October 17-20, 1931, ineclusive—General Sunday Schoo] As- 
sociation. 
‘October 20, 21—Women’s National Missionary Association. 


October 21—Ministers’ Meeting. 
October 21-25, inclusive—Universalist General Convention. 


Places of Meeting 

The Hote! Statler, at Delaware Avenue and Niagara Square, 
will be the headquarters and meeting place for all sessions of the 
various Conventions unless otherwise noted. The excellent 
facilities of this hotel have been put at our disposal by the man- 
agement, with a variety of meeting rooms available. 

The general business sessions will be held in the ball room 
of the Statler, with conferences and smaller meetings in rooms 
to be announced. 

The opening sessions of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, the Sunday services on Oct. 


18 and Oct. 25, and the opening session of the Universalist Gen= 


eral Convention on Wednesday evening, Cct. 21, will be held in 
the Grace-Messiah Universalist Church at North and Mariner 
Streets. All other evening sessions will be held in the ball room 
of the Hotel Statler. 
Hotels 
The Statler Hotel will be the headquarters hotel. Other 
hotels are also available in the vicinity. These are listed with 
rates as follows: 
Statler Hotel—Delaware Avenue and Niagara Square: 
Single with shower, $3.50. 
Single with shower and tub, $3.50, $7.00. 
Double—double bed for two, with shower, $5.50, with 
shower and tub, $5.50, $9.00. 
Twin bed rooms for one or two, with shower and tub, $7.00, 
$15.00. 
Buffalo Hotel—-Washington and Swan Streets: 
Single with shower, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 
Single with shower and tub, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. 
Double bed for two, with shower, $4.50; with shower and 
tub, $5.50, $7.00. 
Twin bed rooms for one or two, with shower, $5.00; with 
shower and tub, $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 
The following rates are applicable at both the Statler and 
the Buffalo Hotels: 
Three in a room, separate beds, $3.00 each. 
Four or five in a room, separate beds, $2.75 each. 
For reservations at any of the hotels listed, address the 
~ Reservations Committee, 180 Mariner Street, Buffalo, New York, 


Garages 
Statler Garage” (across the street from the hotel), weekly rate 
for parking $7.00, daily rate $1.25. 
Motoramp Garage (on Pearl Street, about two blocks from the 
Statler), weekly rate for parking $5.00, daily rate $1.00. 


Restaurants 


Cafeteria in Hotel Statler. 

Childs’—three blocks up Delaware. 

Gandy’s—three blocks up (sea-food specialists). 

Reickert’s Tea Room—two and a half blocks. 

Delaware Arms—opposite Reickert’s (upstairs). 

The Archways—three and a half blocks up. 

Waldorf lunch—three blocks east. 

Home Dairy—two blocks east and three north. 

Special lunch (plate) 50 cents at most places; dinners from 


75 cents up. ie 
Other restaurants all about the vicinity to the east and north 


(that is, toward the shopping district). 


LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the bi- 
ennial sessions of the Universalist General Convention are as 
follows: 5 
“Article II, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must 
maintain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, 
and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention 
in such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

On July 20, 1931, the following churches had fulfilled the 
above requirements and are therefore entitled to representation 
at the Buffalo Convention: 

Alabama: Brewton; Conecuh County. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Los Angeles; Pasadena; Riverside; Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

District of Columbia: Washington, 

Florida: Pensacola; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Iilinois: Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; Clinton; 
Joliet; Oak Park. 

Indiana: Galveston; Manchester; Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant; Waterloo. 

Maine: Brownfield; Calais; Canton; Canton Point; Caribou; 
Dexter; Freeport; Greene; Hope; Machias; Mattawamkeag; 
North Jay; Portland, Congress Square; Round Pond; Rumford 
Point; Sangerville; Swanville; South Waterford; West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Boston, East; Boston, Roxbury; Cambridge, 
First; Chatham; Cheshire; Essex; Fitchburg; Framingham; 
Franklin; Haverhill; Haverhill, Ayers Village; Lawrence; Mal- 
den; Mansfield; Melrose; Monson; Orange; Pigeon Cove; Prov- 
incetown; Spencer; Springfield, Unity; Wakefield; Worcester, 
First. 

Michigan: East Liberty; Farmington; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer. 

Missouri: Archie. 

New Hampshire: Kingston; Lempster; Manchester; Nashua; 
Portsmouth; West Chesterfield; Woodsville. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Bristol; Brooklyn, All Souls; 
Brooklyn, Our Father; Buffalo, Canadaigua; Cedarville; Cort- 
land; Dolgeville; Fairhaven; Middleport; Morris; Mount Vernon; 
Newport; New York, Divine Paternity; North Salem; Rochester; 
Salisbury Center; Schuyler Lake; South Hartford; Syracuse; 
Upper Lisle; Whitesville. ; 

North Carolina Convention. 

Ohio: Belleville; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Frost; 
Greenville; Leroy; Mason; Miami City; Mt. Carmel; New 
Madison; North Olmsted; Sinking Springs; Palestine; Sharon 
Center; Springfield; Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Restoration; Reading; Smith- 
ton. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Barre; Bethel, East; Cavendish; Hartland; 
Morrisville; St. Johnsbury; South Strafford; Vernon; Wilming- 
ton. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Racine; Wausau. 

Canada: North Hatley, Quebec. 


* * 


Said the Scientist to the Protoplasm, 

“’Twixt you and me is a mighty chasm, 
We represent extremes, my friend, 
You the beginning, I the end.” 


The Protoplasm made reply 
As he winked his embryonic eye, 
“Well, when I look at you, old man, 
I’m rather sorry I began.” 
New York Evening Post. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


THE WORLD DO MOVE 


Although John Haynes Holmes is far across the sea, the 
Editorial Board want to take this opportunity of congratulating 
him upon the honor which was bestowed upon him by St. 
Lawrence University at the recent commencement exercises. 
Mr. Holmes is now doubly D. D. The first institution to confer 
the honor was the theological school presided over by Rabbi Wise. 


Now a Gentile college is added to the list of institutions which — 


have recognized in Mr. Holmes one of the most distinguished 
leaders of religion in America. We hope that some day Harvard 
will have the courage to recognize one of its own sons. Mean- 
while we congratulate St. Lawrence upon being willing to bestow 
the degree upon so thoroughgoing a radical, for it is not every 
college which is willing to bring upon itself possible criticism for 
receiving into its ranks of honorary alumni such a fearless and 
outspoken exponent of unpopular causes. Interest and color 
were added to the event by the fact that Mr. Andrew Mellon, 
noted Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, received 
an honorary LL. D. at the same time and place! Imagine these 
two men standing shoulder to shoulder upon the same platform. 
There is more than humor in the situation. It shows that the 
“world do move,” and that even a prophet in his own country 
may be recognized and come into his own.— Unity. 
aL * 


AN EDITORLESS PAPER 


A friend of the Presbyterian Advance (that is, a critic, but 
all critics are counted as friends unless they prove themselves 
otherwise) practically suggests that the ideal kind of a paper 
would be an editorless journal—one without editorial opinions, 
which would mean, of course, without editorial supervision, for 
the aim and attitude of an editor is determined, as a rule, more 
by what he admits or rejects from others than from expressions 
of his own. 

Of course, one without experience in the whole long and 
rather trying process which issues in what finally appears in any 
journal is apt to think that everything of which he does not ap- 
prove is due to editorial perversity, overlooking the fact that, 
while an editor must bear the responsibility of choosing—in 
which choosing he is sure to make mistakes—he is in virtually 
the same position as that of a moderator or presiding officer of 
a large assemblage. Limited by rules of procedure and by time 
(space, rather than time in the editor’s case) such a presiding 
officer must do one of two things—either stand firmly by the 
established rules imposed upon him by the whole assembly, or 
else permit order to become chaos. Imagine our General As- 
sembly with no moderator in a time of heated debate, with every 
commissioner at full liberty to say what he pleased, when he 
pleased, and at any length! That situation would resemble an 
editorless paper. 

Just for the fun of it, if only somebody would foot the bills, 
the editor of this paper would like to see it appear one week as an 
editorless sheet, into the pages of which would go every article 
and item sent for publication within seven days in just the 
words in which they reached the office and in the order of their 
arrival. Such a publication might make such a “‘hit’’ that the 
venture would be the best kind of advertising—the paper hbe- 
coming famous overnight. Indeed, we have half a notion to 
try—if only some millionaire will guarantee against bankruptcy. 
Why be so wary of the cost?’ The answer iseasy. It is because 
there arrives every week from ten to twenty times the amount of 
original material (articles and news) which can be crowded into 
thirty-two pages, without counting a much larger amount of 
propagandist publicity matter sent by all sorts of agencies. 
Excepting the summer season, it would not be far wrong to say 
that to allow the whole of one week’s “‘grist’’ to go to the printer 
~-and in the paper would call for an issue of about 1,000 pages. 

And what would the paper be like—if any reader had'the 
patience to read it? Our estimate would be that about 800 pages 


would be filled with printed matter likely to meet the approval of 
the average Presbyterian, while there would be 200 pages of 
material most objectionable to the kind of critic who does not 
want to see a line with which everybody cou!d not agree—if 
such a thing could be. The friendly critic whose comment sug- 
gested these paragraphs complained of two editorial paragraphs 
taking up together about a quarter of a page; but if this paper 
had been editorless that week it would have contained ten or 
fifteen pages on that same subject. The chances are that just 
one such issue would convince the most critical that even a very 
poor editor is much better than none at all.. The greater part 
of an editor’s time is consumed not with the things that he puts in, 
but with the things that he leaves out.—Presbylerian Advance. 


* * 


STAMINA FOR A NATION 


In speaking of the recent conviction of Al Capone in Chicago, 
Rev. William W. Rose, pastor of the First Universalist Church 
in Lynn, Mass., made this statement: “Eight honest and incor- 
ruptible Federal agents finally ‘got’ Al Capone. There is a story 
in the Bible where ten honest men saved a city. It is true now 
as then. Capone’s gigantic machine of crime had a vulnerable 
spot. It could not defend itself against an honest official. For 
these eight young graduates, bound to Uncle Sam and to nobody 
else, we give thanks. Here is a tonic the nation needs. They 
could not be bought. A few of their kind in every community 
would give us back our self-respect.” 

They could not be bought. That was the test and the sav- 
ing grace. Why is it, on analysis, that this characteristic of 
“untouchableness”’ is such a champion of right, the enemy of 
wrong and associated with all great leadership? Fortwo reasons. 
The first is because it owns allegiance to that which is of God, 
whether it be named God or not. Evil alone tries to induce a 
man to depart from the way which conscience points out. The 
second reason is that it generates and demands courage—the 
absence of fear. Often the man who resists the temptation of 
money or political influence offered by allied forces of evil must 
fear for his life. Courage is the antidote of that fear—the re- 
solve to do one’s duty no matter what the consequences. Only 
men of high moral stamina show such indifference to danger. 

Men of stamina are the kind to build national integrity. 
They are the strong timbers that frame and support civilization. 
Their sense of right, their courage, are both evidenced in small 
things as well as great—in every community and in every rela- 
tionship. They are necessary to the social structure if the social 
structure is not to collapse. In the end they are more powerful 
than all the Al Capones. 

We must give heed that our homes, our schools, our churches, 
the instructors of our youth, breed men of such courageous 
incorruptibility. We can not stand on the sidelines and watch 
the heroes of the game. We have a part to play.—The Congre- 
gationalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

* 


* 


BUT ONE REMEDY 


The revered Living Church is, we fear, easily misled. It has 
just come to realize the evil wrought by the Hays-Milliken 
motion picture organization, and announces a willingness to 
gratify its readers each week by devoting “‘a column or‘part of 
a column” of valuable space to mentioning such films as are 
“really worth while.” This is precisely what Hays has been 
conniving at with the woman’s clubs. “Let readers who wish to 
do so,” says our contemporary, “send in recommendations of 
good pictures, omitting any reference to the ones that are not 
good.” Mr. Hays’ famous slogan to the women has been, 
“Eoost the best and ignore the rest.” The ‘‘rest,” ‘under the. 
block booking system, take care of themselves, and Mr. Hays 
secures priceless advertising. To accept the good films without 
comment on the vile and degrading ones is to protéct the latter 
and secure uninterrupted profits all along the line. There is but 
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one remedy, and that is mercilessly to score the unfit and set 
the intelligent forces of the country against them instead of 
joining however innocently in a masquerade. The fate of the 
Federal Council of Churches ought to afford a sufficient warning 
to Brother Morehouse, but as it does not seem to, we tender 
‘him the above advice gratis. If followed, he will escape being 
' sold while he gets no part of the price.—The Churchman. 


* * 


RELIGION AND THE RELIGICUS EDITOR 


At the meeting of the Editorial Council of Religious Editors 
in Washington, District of Columbia, Dr. James H. Snowden of 
the Presbyterian Banner read a paper on ‘‘How Can the Religious 
Editor Keep His Religion?’”’ The forty editors present pro- 
foundly appreciated the witty, naive and always sage advice of 
perhaps the oldest and certainly the wisest man among us. 

. Men who are in the habit of dealing professionally with religious 
matters too frequently fail to apply their exhortations to them- 
selves. 

Dr. Snowden dealt with many phases of the subject, not 
neglecting the temptations which are in some sense peculiar 
to the work of an editor. We desire to quote a paragraph, and 

~ we hope all contributors to the Watchman-Examiner will take it 
to heart and thus help to keep one poor editor’s religion up to the 
mark: 
Other matters annoy the editor. One is the impa- 
tience of some that send ina contribution and, if it does 

not appear in the next issue of the paper, write and be- 

rate the editor for not appreciating and publishing it, 

as though the editor sat up all night concocting a scheme 

to keep it out of the paper when it is so crowded that he 

can not get in a word of his own; which latter fact may 

be fortunate for the paper. Every editor gets many 

times more articles than he can use, some of them of 

the highest excellence. A leading publishing house 

in the country annually receives 3,000 manuscripts 

and publishes 150, or five per cent of them, and perhaps 

this proportion would hold good with the manuscripts 

sent to the average religious editor. A very minor an- 

noyance is the remarkable number of people that think 
they can write poetry and send their effusions to their 
religious newspaper, embarrassing the editor as to how 

to return them or dispose of them without giving offense, 

for poets are as sensitive as musicians and other artists. 

Still another annoyance is the carelessness with which 

many writers prepare their manuscripts. When writ- 

ten with the pen they are sometimes puzzles as wonder- 

fully and fearfully mystifying as any Chinese writing or 

as the famous calligraphy of Dean Stanley or Horace 

Greeley. Greeley once wrote a notice that was posted 

up on one of the entrances of the Tribune Building, say- 

ing, “Entrance on Spruce Street.” People read it 

and newspapers reported it as reading, ‘Editor on a 

Spree.” If all writers would use a typewriter in writ- 

ing their articles they would help the editor to keep his 

religion. 


—Watchman-Exzaminer. 
* * 


‘HE WHO FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY” 


On another page is a highly interesting letter from Dr. W. B. 
Norton, long the religious editor of the Chicago Tribune, and 
author of that fascinating volume, “Church and Newspaper.” 

Dr. Norton makes out a case, but, as he says, for editorial 
discretion rather than for editorial pusillanimity. Of cuurse, 
editors are discreet; if not at first, then as fast as they will let 
experience teach them. 

Editors are not born braver than other people. Our thought 
in the original comment was that the editor who is too much 
afraid is not likely to be noted for discretion, either. Only he 
who knows what his risks are, and how often it is necessary to 
’ ignore them, can be trusted to play safe when that is the proper 
thing to do. 


A case in point: Some time ago we received an article in 
which a third party was quoted as having uttered severe criticism 
against several church groups. 

We knew that such criticisms were being circulated, and 
from more than one source. Also we knew that they came from 
individuals, not from organized groups, and had many targets. 

To print the article as written would have helped nobody, 
and would have hurt many who might not be in a position to 
defend themselves. And so, at the expense of cutting out the 
most interesting part of the article, it was published without the 
offending though piquant quotations. 

Only three people know what was blue-penciled in this office. 
No report of the incident can be made, so that nobody will get 
any blame, and nobody will get any credit. 

The incident is mentioned not because it is unusual, but be- 
cause it is a commonplace in every self-respecting editorial office. 
Any editor of a widely read paper has a thousand reputations, 
personal and collective, in his keeping. If he didn’t care about 
what happened to them, he could make-a far more interesting 
paper than he does. 

Sometimes the man who is quickest to discover editorial 
cowardice is an unconscious humorist. Several times a year 
communications reach this office in which the writer expresses 
himself with explosive vigor on the need for outspoken comment 
on some person’s conduct or some action of an official group. 
And then he stipulates that, if hisarticle is printed, his name must 
not be used! 

Every editor is used to this. He knows he will often be 
expected to have the courage of the other man’s convictions. 
And if he smiles a bit cynically as he wields a deleting fountain 
pen, who shall blame him? 

Privately, of course, he thinks that when he can properly 
avoid assuming other people’s responsibilities, it is a bit thick 
to suggest that he is choosing discretion solely as valor’s better 
part.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* 5 


SPAIN IN TRANSIT 


Tn considering the results of the elections in Spain, it is im- 
perative to check the obvious facts which by themselves might 
indicate a sweeping success for the Moderate Republicans and 
the Socialists by other, less obvious facts which most of the news- 
paper reports ignore. First, it seems clear that there is no like- 
lihood of King Alfonso’s return, or of the setting up of a monar- 
chist form of government under another head. Only five avowed 
monarchists were elected out of more than three hundred and 
fifty candidates. But it must be remembered that strenuous 
efforts were put forth by the regime in power to check all moves 
by the monarchists to organize politically, their meetings being 
proscribed and their press muzzled. Moreover, a large propor- 
tion of monarchists, realizing the futility of attempting to elect 
their own representatives, voted for Moderate Republicans. 
Avowed Communists did not elect any of their candidates, but 
this fact, while it tends to support the claims made by the regime 
in Madrid that Communism is more of a bogy than a present 
reality in Spain, should also be judged by other facts which 
amply prove that terroristic anarchism and syndicalism exist as 
a formidable force in Spain, even if the Russian form of Com- 
munism does not. The burning of the churches and convents 
and schools in Spain was a definitely organized conspiracy on 
the part of those elements. It was emphatically not the mere 
outburst of hoodlumism, or of the resentment of anti-clericals 
against Cardinal Segura’s courageous and badly misrepre- 
sented defense of the Church. As a special correspondent of the 
Birmingham Post (England) pointed out, the government viewed 
with favor, or at least tolerated, an outburst which it hoped 
would strengthen its hands in its dictatorial dealings with the 
Church. It professed to be taken by surprise when the burning 
of the churches shocked the world, but it was very prompt and 
forceful in protecting the great bank in Madrid when that too 
was momentarily menaced.—The Commonweal. (Roman Cath- 
olic). 


t 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANNOUNCING SUNDAY SERVICES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a reaction to a contribution to the Leader submitted 
by the Rev. C. H. Emmons and entitled “A Suggestion for 
Churches.” 

The suggestion deals with the use of outside bulletin boards 
during the summer. Mr. Emmons recommends, and rightly I 
believe, that in all bulletin-board announcements the emphasis 
should be placed upon the time when services will be resumed 
rather than upon the fact that the church is closed. 

Qur church is conspicuously located on the Boston Post 
Road, and I use the Wayside Pulpit series throughout the sum- 
mer, so that there is always a religious message to those who 
pass by the church. About the first of August I shall substitute 
for a few days this announcement: ‘‘Services will be resumed 
Sunday, September 138, at 10.45.” Then the Wayside Pulpit 
bulletins will appear continuously until it is time to announce 
the resumption of the regular church and church school services. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 

Palmer, Mass. 

* * 


HAS A VERY POOR OPINION OF REFORMERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

‘Mama, how do chickens eat if they have noteeth?” ‘Why 
sonny, we are not having chicken, and besides you should have 
cleaned your teeth this morning.”’ 

Tsk! Tsk! Tsk! And Samuel Schmalhausen asks, 
the normal mind sane?’’ 

I was tempted to comment on each of the points in the 
reactions to my letter in the Leader of May 80, but decided that 
the result would not justify the means. However, I should like 
to draw attention to certain words which apparently were over- 
looked in nxy letter and caused the irrelevant reactions. 

1. Asa boy. 

2. Isn’t smoking or lack of smoking but a mental attitude? 

8. (Professed) Christians. 

The “‘once I quit’’ referred to in my letter was when three 
marines, of whom I was one, had a contest to see who could go 
without smoking the longest. I won before the month passed, 
and continued not smoking until I began again under much 
the same impulse that prompted Lindbergh to light and puff a 
cigarette at a banquet as a protest against a women’s society 
that had set him up as an example because he did not smoke. 

I have never considered smoking a matter of principle any 
more than playing cards, attending theaters, dancing or reading 
Sunday papers. 

Many men can not smoke. It makes them sick. Yet some 
abandon the real reason for not smoking and pretend to be 
motivated by moral excellence. 

I fear an honest ae of reformers woutd reveal that most 
of them are people who ‘‘can not”? who boast that they “do not.’’ 

There are too many fool reformers who have had laws 
passed that have been total failures as far as their purpose was 
concerned, and yet these same people will go on preaching and 
praising the wonders of their works, when all they have done 
has been to cause people to be hypocritical and do the same 
things under cover or in a different guise. These reformers, 
with their small eyes and smaller brains, when they can no longer 
see the evil, believe that the world has been improved tremen- 
dously. 

I restate what I repeated four times in my other letter, 
which was and is the point in which I am interested: ‘‘Clean the 
inside of the cup first.’”’ “Create character instead of useless 
superficial manifestations.” 

I entered the ministry believing there was work to do in 
helping to build character (even among professed Christians), 


“Ts 


- and now some one hints that if I think there is anything wrong 


with professed Christians I had better look into myself and find 


the kink, because a man would not enter the ministry if he be- 
lieved there was work to do. Christians are all members of a 
great big beautiful family that lives in harmony and peace. 
Men enter the ministry to become titled members of that sweet, 
charming family. 
Clayton V. B. Wilkin. 
Middleville, N. Y. 


* * 


PEACEFULLY THINE— SHUTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I make a few remarks about Dr. Shutter’s article in 
the Leader of July 4? 

In the matter of the Supreme Court decision about Professor 
Macintosh and Miss Bland the case hardly stands so clear as 
Dr. Shutter thinks, that these two applicants were not satisfied 
with equality before the law with other American citizens. The 
decision was a five to four one, with Hughes among the four. 
And Hughes recognized the individual duty “‘to a moral power 
higher than the state,’’ and insisted that “there is abundant room 
for enforcing the requisite authority of law .. . . and for main- 
taining the conception of the supremacy of law as essential to 
orderly government, without demanding that either citizens or 
applicants for citizenship shall assume by oath or obligation to 
regard allegiance to God as subordinate to allegiance to civil 
power.” So the two applicants did not—according to Hughes 
and his three associates’ conception of our fundamental law— 
demand more than what is the duty of every citizen, and which I 
am astonished to see a religious leader like Dr. Shutter controvert, 
namely, the ultimate allegiance to the Eternal. And when we 
remember the indignation in America against women soldiers in 
Russia, it seems strange that now we will demand an oath of a 
woman to bear arms for America, before we will admit her to 
citizenship. 

And why the indignation, Dr. Shutter, against the rule of 
the League of Nations to use force as a last resort against a re- 
calcitrant member, when you favor the use of arms for women in 
America? Ido not admire that rule, and believe that it-will in 
time be abrogated as unnecessary, when a peaceful and just 
attitude among the nations has won its way, and especially when 
the economic and nationalistic causes for wars have been re- 
moved. As you know, it has never been used, and will probably 
never be, as all the nations involved are more than reluctant to 
use it. The rule of armed force as the last resort was really a 
concession to an inheritance of the past, hard to get away from 
immediately after a world war, but which insured the security 
of many states—or they thought it did—and hence they joined 
the pact. We in our own country had a similar concession to 
slavery in our Constitution, without which we had certainly not 
been able to get our Southern States in line for the Constitution. 
But it was generally hoped then that slavery in time would dis- 
appear, and our development as a nation ultimately caused it to 
disappear, even though new economic developments in the South 
delayed it. 

I hope few people will take as serious, as Dr. Shutter does, 
the words of our Assistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics, 
that “Communist organizations are at work spreading insidious 
and false propaganda in regard to the Army Air Corps maneu- 
vers... . in an effort to discredit a reasonable and conservative 
public opinion favoring a moderate military establishment for de- 
fensive purposes only.” I have read similar insinuations in daily 
papers from army men and Legion leaders on the struggle against 
compulsory military drill in our educational institutions, and 
other militaristic efforts, even that money from Moscow pays 
forit. I have never had any money from there or from any one 
else, and still I take a great part in my neck of the woods ‘in the. 
struggle, as so many other American citizens do, without being ] 
Reds or paid by Moscow. 

But most sorry I feel for Dr. Shutter’s attitude to na- 
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tionalism. For in its popular form it is unjust to facts. “What 
nations have ever used war as an instrument of national policy? 
Not our own. The wars we have had were not deliberately 
planned.” Why, Bismarck openly avowed war as a continuancy 
of national policy, and other nations have actually used war as 
such all through history. Our Mexican war was certainly 
brought about by us by our national policy to fulfill ‘our mani- 
fest destiny,” and other incidents could be cited. The trouble 
with the nationalistic feeling is that citizens of every country 
fully believe that they are of a better clay than those of other 
nations. The national songs and histories abound in glorification 
of their own traits and often in detraction of virtues in others. 
It is only by a truer insight, and an acknowledgment of our com- 
mon childhood of the same Father, that nations can learn to re- 
spect one another, forsake an outworn competitive selfishness 
and rely upon the same virtues of good wil! and common sense in 
the other nation, that they feel in themselves. 
Oswald E. Helsing. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


* * 


SOME PERSONAL RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been interested in reading the reactions in the Leader, 
and have intended, for some time, to write a reaction concerning 
my own religious experience. 

I was raised up under the influence of fundamentalist teach- 
ings. My mother was a lv ethodist fundamentalist and my father 
was a non-church-member of liberalist leanings who had been 
raised up in Calvinism. While I was still a child my father and 
I came under the influence of Russellism, in which my sister 
later joined us. At the age of eighteen, however, I came in 
contact with Christian Science, and, from its literature, I gleaned 
Universalism. Under Russellism I had gained the habit of 
reading a religious journal, so, after my change of belief, I con- 
tinued this habit by subscribing for the Universalist Leader. 

By this time we had moved into a new community, where 
we came under the influence of a Methodist minister of modernist 
views. He assured my mother that the Universalists were right 
in their contentions concerning endless punishment, and that the 
church had made a great mistake by preaching it. This won my 
mother to Universalist theology, and it won the rest of us to 
fellowship with his church, but the rest of us did not join because 
the Methodist Church then required profession of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and we could not conscientiously subscribe to all of it. 

Later, when I went away to college, I visited all of the de- 
nominations represented in the town in which I had hopes of 
finding liberal leanings. I first tried, for a time, to associate my- 
self with the Christian Scientists, but I found that, although they 
believed in Universalism, they were interested only in one hun- 
dred per cent Christian Scientists. In the Congregational 
church I found a minister of Universalist views and a congrega- 
tion made up mostly of faculty members from the university, 
some of whom had transferred by letter from Universalist and 
Unitarian churches. I associated myself with this church, and 
joined a Sunday school class taught by a college professor who 
had transferred, by letter, from a Unitarian church. Later there 
was a change of ministers, the new minister also being a liberal, 
and he, with the help of my Sunday school teacher, persuaded 
me to join their church. 

Since then I have followed a type of work that has acquainted 
me with quite a variety of communities, as a result of which I 
have been in association with seven Congregational churches, 
five of which I have joined. My failure to join the other two 
was due to the brevity of the association. During all this time, 
except for a brief period, I have been a subscriber to the Christian 
Leader, and I have been very much pleased over the adoption of 
the Joint Statement between the Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists. 

I find that the Congregational Church is so liberal that there 
is no chance for the Universalist Church to compete with it. I 
would rather that it would be more aggressive in promulgating 


our theology instead of merely surrendering to it, but, for all 
that, I can see that there is more hope for Universalism if it 
works within the Congregational organization instead of trying 
to buck it. There are fundamentalists in the Congregational 
Church, to be sure, but most of these are to be found in rural 
communities, and when these people move to the cities they usual- 
ly transfer to the more conservative churches, for in the cities 
the Congregational churches are usually very liberal. Liberals 
like myself are more likely to be loyal to Congregationalism, for 
we find fewer chances to transfer to churches that are more to 
our liking. Likewise ministers of liberal views are more sure of 
promotion in the Congregational Church because of the fact that 
the city churches are usually very liberal. All of these influences 
are tending to make the Congregational Church more and more 
liberal all the time, so I do not believe that Universalists will ever 
have reason to regret the Joint Statement. 
Truthseeker. 


* * 


RECENT ISSUES OF THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just must say how I have enjoyed the last three ‘‘Cruis- 
ings.”’ First the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention’s Cen- 
tennial celebration, in which I felt a personal interest. You 
made such a vivid picture of it, rain and all, that it was as good 
as being there without the fatigue of travel. 

Then that Polk dinner. I did not know the guest of honor, 
but such a picture gallery of people I did know, and such a host 
of others, came trooping by! I knew Charles Caverly, and have 
had some correspondence with all the others. 

Then that trip to Canton and the formal commencement 
exercises. How different from the ones I remember fifty-eight 
years ago! Then there were only two buildings on the campus, 
now called Richardson Hall and Hervey Library. The one 
building sufficed for college and theological school, with its three 
professors, and the college not much better equipped. I was 
glad to get the contrasting picture. But what you say of John 
Haynes Holmes destroyed my ideal of him. I knew that he 
was a socialist, but I did not think he would share with them 
the bitterness which always characterizes their opposition to 
capitalism. JI wish people could learn the truth about the age- 
long inheritance of the capitalistic spirit, and oppose it because it 
is prejudicial to their own best interest, as well as to all human 
welfare. Jt seems to me that the real work of the liberal church 
to-day is to teach the higher truth that only as labor receives 
its rightful share in the profits of products can there be real pros- 
perity. 


. 


Ella E. Bartlett. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
* * 


NO APOLOGY NEEDED FOR THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We read those beautiful things you write in ie Leader, you 
and those others, and how we envy you! The words seem to 
drop from your pens and fall so naturally into place. You never 
seem at a loss for the proper word. It seems so easy and reads 
so smoothly we think we will write you. So we get us some paper 
and a pen and borrow a bottle of ink and sit us down and write: 

“Mr. Editor: Dear Sir’’—Here our pen begins to falter and 
all our carefully arranged words break ranks and, mingling with 
a host of others escaped from the dictionary, begin a mad dance, 
and assume all sorts of shapes like the parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 
When, after much chewing of the penstaff, and much scratching 
of the head, and after glimpses of the most suitable ones peering 
at us from behind some corner, or some of their fellows, with 
their thumb at their noses, we finally sueceed in attaching a few 
of them to the paper and pause to look them over, how poorly 
do they fit into one another, and how different is the picture they 
present from the vision we had in the beginning! 

TG: 

P.S. This is only an apology for the stuff we have written 
you. 
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The God of the Modern Mind 


The Growth of the Idea of God. By 
Shailer Mathews. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


In tracing the history of men’s concep- 
tions of God the dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago shows 
that the Deity has always been thought of 
in theterms of contemporary thought pat- 
terns. In the days of monarchy God was 
a king, whose nature was later expanded 
to that of an emperor when empire loomed 
larger than mere kingdom in the political 
scheme. Greek philosophy and Latin 
jurisprudence played their parts in render- 
ing intellectually respectable the Christian 
religion to the post-classical world of 
Western Europe. Our contemporary 
thought patterns are economic and scien- 
tific rather than political, and as a result 
current notions of God are becoming ex- 
pressed in the terminology of the newer 
mode of thought. Dr. Mathews brings 
much learning and a great deal of sympathy 
to his subject, making the study a re- 
warding one for any one not versed in it, 
even though the price is rather high in 
the shape of wading through a style that 
is far from easy to follow. 

The most important chapters for the 
informed reader of theology are the last 
two, “New Theistic Patterns’ and “A 
Contemporary God.’ Humanism ap- 
pears inadequate to the Dean because it 
fails to account for the fact that the uni- 
verse has in it that which produces per- 
sonality, albeit this is not proof that the 
universe is itself personal. Yet he feels 
that the older theism reaches unwar- 
ranted conclusions, when it insists that its 
necessarily anthropomorphic metaphors 
have an actual metaphysical counter- 
part. 

To.pass judgment on the thought of a 
man with so secure a place in the theolog- 
ical world must seem presumptuous, 
nevertheless this reader must record his 
feeling that Dr. Mathews’ exposition of 
God leaves him cold. The Dean claims 
that his theism is more vital than that 
which conceives of God as a metaphysical 
reality; which strikes me as being contrary 
to the structure of the human mind. 
There is entirely too much surrender here 
to the physical scientists, too much of the 
attitude, “Mr. Scientist, how much may 
we believe?”’” That belief in God as some- 
thing more than a mere personality-pro- 
ducing factor in the universe involves one 
in difficulties is true; that the concept 
“spirit”? may not suit Freudians and Wat- 
sonians is granted; but that the strictures 
those schools would place on theology are 
to be taken so seriously as to deprive God 
of sovereignty over His universe is hardly 
warranted. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Incidentally, it is amazing with what 
frankness this dean of a Baptist seminary 
has abandoned all thought of revelation, 
and all trace of belief in the divinity of 
Christ. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


The Bible as Literature 


Creative Religious Literature, a new 
literary study of the Bible. By Arthur 
J. Culler. (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50.) 


The English Bible as Literature. By 
Charles Allen Dinsmore. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50.) 

Tkese two books contrast with and sup- 
plement each other. Dr. Culler deals 
with types of Biblical Literature, Dr. 
Dinsmore with groups of a more compre- 
hensive nature within the Bible. The 
one is more interested in the form and 
purpose of the literature as such, the 
other in the interpretation of dominating 
motives in the literature of the Bible as 
a whole. Both see the literature of the 
Bible in its setting among the great lit- 
erature of the world in general; both give 
well chosen comparative readings outside 
of the Bible. Both organize Biblical ma- 
terial with ability, and each in his own way 
conveys a sense of unity in diversity in 
the Biblical types or groups of literature 
with which he deals. 

Except for his treatment of folk songs, 
Dr. Culler turns first to the prose forms of 
narrative, history and biography. He 
then turns to poetic forms, which he classi- 
fies according to themes treated of, such 
as patriotic songs and elegies, songs of 


faith, of hope; dramatic lyrics, symbolic . 


oracles of the prophets, and the literature 
of dream and vision receive some notice, 
followed by a section on wise sayings and 
on Job. Finally a section, predominantly 
prose, covering speeches, letters and es- 
says of the Bible, brings the book to a 
close. Inevitably in such a treatment 
the Gospels tend to be swallowed into the 
superabundance of the Old Testament. 
We find them in part under headings of 
biography, parables, wise sayings, speeches. 
The Fourth Gospel is treated as an ‘‘illus- 
trative story.”’ On the other hand, the 
literature of law and ritual- of the Old 
Testament is not touched upon. One 
might say of this book that neither Jew 
nor Christian will find his traditional ego 
catered to, but the lover of literature will 
rejoice in it. 

Professor Dinsmore writes an intriguing 
book. He points out the contribution 
of Hebrew, and of the Greek and Latin 
translations, to the diction of the English 
Bible. ‘“The manner of the supreme books 
is as memorable as their matter... . 
Truth unadorned does not live in the 
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memory of men.” He is a lover of the 
Authorized Version. His objection is not 
to colloquialism as such, but to that 
which is “sprawling and shapeless” in it. 
‘‘When uncommon men under the pres- 
sure of strong emotion use common lan- 
guage they use it in a most uncommon 
manner.” , 

Greek literature, Professor Dinsmore 
tells us, flourished in prosperity, Hebrew 
literature in adversity. He attributes 
the opportunity for the flowering of He- 
brew religious genius to the oppression 
from great neighboring nations continual- 
ly suffered by the people. He does-not, 
we think, accord quite enough importance 
to periods of Hebrew triumph, to the spirit 
of exhilaration following upon achieve- 
ment, in the fruition of Hebrew genius. 
The founding of the Hebrew Kingdom in a 
territory never before organized upon any 
large scale from within is the starting 
point for the writing of Hebrew records; 
Amos appears at the height of the power 
and wealth of the Northern Kingdom; 
Deuteronomy, Zephaniah, and Jeremiah 
appear as the possibility of renewed na- 
tional independence gleams before Judah; 
it is an open question how much of Ezekiel 
was actually written in exile, and whether 
or not Second Isaiah wrote in Babylonia 
or in Palestine. The book of Daniel ap- 
pears as the first stage of the Maccabean 
struggle reaches a triumphant breathing 
space; I Maccabees, a historical classic, is 
written in the not altogether unhappy 
days of John MHyreanus. There are 
points with which we might further join 
issue on the historical score; from the 
point of view of literary treatment and 
spiritual insight this book “glows with the 
unwonted intensity’ that the author 
attributes to the writers of the Bible it 
self, 

Margaret B. Crook. 
Department of Religion and Bible, 
Smith College. 


* * 


Souls in Armor 


By Albert E. Smith. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $¢2.50.) 


The president emeritus of Ohio Northern 
University has published baccalaureate - 
messages delivered. at various times during 
a long life of service. The book will 
be of interest to those who know. Dr: 
Smith, but the sermons are old-fashioned 
in their dependence upon heads and sub- 
heads and the illustrations are of a kind: 
that, depend a good deal for their force: 
upon a prior confidence in the preacher. 
Dr. Smith evidently remains an optimist 
in old age and can appreciate the problems 


of youth. But then a preacher of bac-: 


calaureate sermons would: be expected to | 
have these minimum qualifications. 


S. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


The Path in the Pines at Murray Grove 


WHY NOT GO TO MURRAY GROVE? 

We could tell you more reasons why you 
ought to visit Murray Grove than can be 
printed on this page, but at least there is 
room for a few of them. 

Every Universalist ought to go often 
enough to keep himself thrilled by the 
inspiration of the story of Potter and 
his meeting-house and Murray’s first ser- 
mon. 

Church school workers who have not 
been able to make the earlier Institutes 
will find between Aug. 29 and Labor Day 
just what they need to prepare them for 
the coming year’s work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Hempel, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle— 
these are people who have something to 
give to all who come. The work is 
planned for all the different aspects of 
ehurch work, for this is a co-operative 
Institute, which remembers that “‘religious 
education is a task for the whole church.” 

The final week end under the leadership 
of Stewart Diem, aided by many young 
people from New York, Newark, and 
Brooklyn, and with Dr. John van Schaick 
as Sunday morning preacher, will be a 
delightful occasion. 

‘Better pack your bag and come! You 
will be welcome. For rooms address Mrs. 
Frank B. Smith, Murray Grove Hotel, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

* * 

- YOUTH SPEAKS TO YOUTH 

At 4 o’clock Eastern standard time, on 
Good-Will Day, John Henry Bradley of 
London and Robert Hild of Washington 


spoke to each other across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Bradley said in part: 

“It is a strange feeling to be talking 
across the Atlantic Ocean. Good-will 
messages have been coming in from all 
sides which I am to try to gather up and 
send on to you. As nature placed Eng- 
land between the European Continent and 
America, I suppose she meant us to do 
what we could in the way of mutual in- 
troduction. We have been talking to 
friends in New Zealand, Australia, Dutch 
East Indies, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary. On one thing every one was 
agreed, that there must not be another 
war and that we of the younger generation 
must stand shoulder to shoulder to prevent 
tse 

The reply from America included these 
words: 

“This is Robert Hild speaking from the 
office of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in our Capitol Building at 
Washington. We have heard from South 
America, Mexico, and Canada. The mes- 
sage of the United States started in Cali- 
fornia this morning and has come through 
every state capital. We believe one of 
the most important things is to get a new 
picture of the world, and to see it as small 
and closely united as this telephone con- 
versation suggests. Our generation is 
going to have to find new ways to live in 
this new world. 

‘We know about the radio message that 
is broadcast by the children of Wales and 
from other countries. The air all around 


the earth to-day is full of good-will greet- 
ings from the boys and girls of all coun- 
tries to each other.” 
* * 
GLEANINGS FROM CHURCH 
BULLETINS 


The church bulletin plays a most im- 
portant part in the life of every forward- 
looking parish to-day. A few of our 
ministers send these bulletins regularly 
to our desk, a courtesy which we greatly 
appreciate and which we wish was much 
more general. We are selecting several 
items from these bulletins to share with 
the readers of this page. If you wish we 
had said something about the good ideas 
in your own bulletin, our come-back is, 
“Has it been sent to the General Sunday 
School Association?’ The reason some 
churches get so much more publicity on 
this page than others is that they keep us 
informed of their deeds. 

Some good uses of these bulletins out- 
side the common routine may be described 
as follows: 


Neighborhood Church of Pasadena, Cal : 

Refers to church school teachers as ‘‘The 
Church School Faculty,” a dignifying of 
the office of great value. 

Names a book on which the sermon is 
founded. Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares is 
the minister of this church. 

Summarizes a few of the important 
resolutions adopted at the May Meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
choosing the ones which have a direct 
bearing on social questions. 


Porismouth, N. H. 

The bulletin of the church is supple- 
mented by a mimeographed church school 
paper. Through these two methods, the 
following excellent material is given to 
readers: A simple service to be used at 
the church hour by those unable to attend 
the service. A few brief information 
points under the general title “A Bible 
Dictionary,” suited to needs of the church 
school pupils. Many news items about 
parish and church school activities. 

This church celebrates Ivy Day, when 
ivy is planted on the church grounds, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

The bulletin of this church, like those 
of several others, prints an order of service, 
including a prayer and a responsive read- 
ing in which all may participate. This 
practise greatly enriches the service, and 
provides a unity often missing when the 
conventional material of the hymn-books 
is used exclusively. 


Murray Church, Attleboro, Mass. 

A whole page of the bulletin is given to 
church school interests. It includes the 
news of various class or school activities, 
and once a month prints an Honor Roll of 
attendance. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Walter MacPeek, a member of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
at Washington, D. C., has written a sketch 
of George Washington for boys, which is 
being brought out by the Franklin Press. 
James E. West, chief scout executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America, contributes a 
foreword. It is an interesting piece of 
work, and the Leader will publish extracts 
from it later. 

The will of Miss Anna M. Peterson 
makes a gift of a thousand dollars to the 
Salem, Mass., church. 

Rev. Howard Spoerl and Rev. Dorothy 
Spoerl, now of Beacon Hill, Boston, were 
visitors at Headquarters on Tuesday, 
July 21: 

_Rev. B. B. Gibbs, minister of All Souls 
Church, Portland, Maine, called at the 
Leader office July 21. 

Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of Dr, 
Roger F. Etz, recently graduated from 
the Medford, Mass., high school. She 
was one of fifteen pupils who graduated 
with honors in a class of 473. 

Rev. George Thorburn, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Middletown, 
New York, called at Headquarters July 21. 


Mrs. C. R. Olin, of Akron, Ohio, gave a 
garden party for the final meeting of the 
‘summer of the woman’s missionary as- 
sociation of the Akronchurch. Mrs. K. D. 
Smith, Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Gladwin, and 
Mrs. Robert Olin assisted. 

Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer is the regular 
minister at Harvey, N. B., for the summer, 
and is also doing missionary speaking in 
the larger towns throughout the Maritime 
Provinces. His address this summer is 
York Mills, York County, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., has ac- 
cepted the call to the White Memorial 
Church, Concord, N. H., and will enter 
upon his pastoral duties Oct. 1. 


Rev. Gordon Kent of Moline, Illinois, 
has resigned his pastorate to accept that 
of the First Unitarian Church at Sioux 
City, Iowa. He will begin his new duties 
in September. 

Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., of Franklin, 
Mass., was the preacher July 26 in the 
series of summer services in the historic 
First Church, Duxbury. 


* * 


BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSALIST. IN- 
STITUTIONS 


In the will of Mrs. Alice Maud Howell 
of Auburn, N. Y., recently offered for pro- 
bate, are the following bequests to Uni- 
versalist institutions: National Memorial 
Church at Washington, $500; the Univer- 
salist churches of Scipio and Auburn, 


and Interests 


N. Y., $500 each; Universalist’ Publishing 
House, $500; trustees of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, $500 to be used for the education 
of theological students; Japan Mission, 
$500; Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation, $500. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* 

2 Hugh Tigner is a student in the 
* Theological School of St.. Lawrence 
* University. He was licensed to 
* preach by the New York State Con- 
* vention in 1930. He received his 
* early education in the public schools 
* of Texas. 

* Rev. Harold V. Hartshorn is pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at 
* Highland, California. 

ce Rey. Stanley Manning is Su- 
* | perintendent of Churches in Maine 
* and lives in Augusta. 

"2 Rev. Max A. Kapp is pastor of 
* the Universalist. church in Fitch- 
* burg, Mass., and president of the 
et VE 12s (Os WWE 

2 Rev. John Leonard Cole is pas- 
* tor of the Methodist Episcopal 
* church in Cobleskill, New York. 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


* 
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Eleanor Bissell is a prominent 
member of the Universalist church 
in Pasadena, Cal., and a leader in 
various city projects. She is a 
native of Hartford, Conn., has 
traveled widely, and is a loyal 
supporter of the best of our denom- 
inational enterprises. 
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NEW RESPONSIBILITY FOR DR. 
ADAMS 


Rumors long current on the Mayor’s 
Unemployment Committee about the 
appointment by Mayor Murphy of Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, as general chairman ofthe 
committee, to succeed G. Hall Roosevelt, 
city controller, were confirmed by Mayor 
Murphy to-day. 

“Dr. Adams has accepted the appoint- 
ment as chairman of the committee,’’ the 
Mayor said. “I am not yet certain when 
he will assume office; probably at the next 
meeting of the advisory committee Mon- 
day. 

“Pressure of tke numerous responsi- 
bilities connected with the city controller’s 
office is the reason stated by Mr. Roosevelt 
in his request to be relieved as chairman of 
the committee. 

“Along with the appointment of the 
new chairman, I am planning a program 
of general expansion of the committee’s 
activities. Several new appointments will 


be made and the membership of the ad- 
visory board will be enlarged.” 

Dr. Adams has been an active member 
of the Mayor’s Unemployment Committee 
since its inception last September. He is. 
vice-chairman of the committee and had 
charge of the original registration of the 
unemployed, of the drive for clothing last 
winter, of the committee’s research bureau 
and various other branch organizations. 

As chairman of the newly created sub- 
committee on public hearings, Dr. Adams 
recently addressed an open letter to the 
Council in which he defended the Mayor’s 
relief program and the activities of the 
Mayor’s Unemployment Committee and 
of the Department of Public Welfare, and 
suggested ways and means for the contin- 
uation of the city’s welfare program. 

Cn the committee Dr. Adams always. 
has been the leader of the liberal group 
which steered a more or less independent 
course of the industrialist and laborite 
factions.—Deiroit News, July 17. 

* x 


THE W.N. M. A. AT FERRY BEACH 


Aug. 1 to 8 is Missionary Education 
Week at Ferry Eeach, directed by the 
W.N. M.A. Faculty: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, dean; Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell, 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, and: Miss Ruth 
Drowne, Camp Cheery leader. 

Sunday, Aug. 2, Rev. Maude Lyon Cary 
will be the speaker of the morning service. 
In the afternoon Dr. Earle will be the 
speaker. 

We are very fortunate this year in hav- 
ing two of our missionaries with us, who 
will conduct classes for women and camp 
girls—Mrs. Cary, who has just returned 
from Japan, and Rev. Hannah Powell from 
Friendly House, Sunburst, N. C. This is 
a great opportunity for our women and 
girls to hear inspiring talks about Japan 
and what we are doing at Friendly House. 

ES * 
READFIELD VISITATION DAY 


The Readfield (Maine) service July 19 
was most inspiring and instructive. The 
weather, the lovely church building so 
staunchly built of brick without, and so 
charmingly painted within, in the ancient 
style of pictured recess with pillars and 
Scripture texts, the dooryard filled with 
shining automobiles, and groups of chat- 
ting friends, the perfect service, and finally 
the lunch accompanied by coffee served 
by Readfield friends, all conspired to make 
it a happy occasion. 

Soon after the clock in the tower struck 
twelve, the service began. Rev. Frederick 
Walker of Gardiner invited Rev. William 
J. Metz of Dexter to assist in the service. 
The musical part of the service was most 
pleasing, thanks‘to Mr. M. W. Manter, 
organist, ; 
Mr. Cadwallader. 

Mr. Walker spoke on “Life’s Meaning,” 


Miss Elizabeth Walker and ~ 
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using as texts, “Every man should bear 
his own burden,” “‘: ear ye one another’s 
burdens,” and “Cast your burden upon 
the Lord.” 

Many people would like to see Mr. 
Walker’s sermon in print in the Leader, 
but his modesty prevented him from grant- 
ing the request to send it to the editor. 

A list of those present included, besides 
many Readfield young people and grown- 
ups, Universalists: from South Portland, 
Gardiner, Pittsfield, Livermore Falls, Wat- 
erville, Winthrop, Dexter, Brightwater, 
L. I., New York, and St. Louis, Missouri. 


* * 


TITHING IN HARD TIMES 


This year you can plan a Tithing Cam- 
paign with cash savings of $30 to $40 in 
current expense, if your church uses a 
printed weekly Bulletin. 

Twelve new Laymen Pulletins are ready, 
including one specially written for this 
hour: “Tithing in Hard Times.” 

The Laymen Bulletins, now thirty-two 
in number, are printed in the regular two- 
page church bulletin size, with two pages 
blank for your own Bulletin material. 
This saves one-half your printing cost, not 
counting cost of paper. Here are our 
Bulletin prices: Sample set, 20 cents; 40 
cents per 100; $3.00 per 1,000. 

Send for free leaflet, “Teaching the 
Church to Tithe,’ and complete list of 
Bulletins and other tithing literature. 

Please give your denomination, also 
please mention the Christian Leader. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Notices 


MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 


Aug. 9. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker to be 
announced. Follow Highway 141 from Belfast to 
Swanville. The church, the only one in the village, 
is located just west of the center. 

Aug. 9. Hope, 11 a.m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins. The church is located at Hope Cornér. 

Aug. 16. Canton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m., and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 

x OO* 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
: Amendments 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 8, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
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dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 8, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

‘Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The chairman of Murray Grove Fair is anxious 
to give every one interested a chance to contribute. 
So if you have aprons, fancy articles, towels, or, if you 
prefer, a check, send to Grace A. Rice, Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

ok 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1981. 

* Ox 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license renewed July 8, 1931, to Hugh 
Tigner, student in Theological School. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eek 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, East Lempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rev. Ben. F. 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—-July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Kensington—Avg. 2, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, preachers. 
Box lunch. 

Langdon—Aug. 23, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 30, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Dr. Roger F. Etz, preachers. Box 


lunch. 
x Ox 


MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x % 
BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter vill board 
and care for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 858, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

xk 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 


women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 


* * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly “For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 

Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 

x * 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Douglas H. Robbins is granted renewal of license 
as lay preacher. 

Jennie Smith is granted renewal of license as lay 
preacher. 

Rev. H. Gertrude Coe is accepted on transfer of 
fellowship from the Naugatuck Valley Association 
of Congregational Churches and Ministers. 

Rk. H. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
see 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F'. Etz, Secretary. 
ee 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary» 
pice 


MAINE, UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Della Barron McIntire 


Mrs. Della Barron MelIntire, wife of Rey. Clar- 
ence F. McIntire and mother of Rey. Barron F. Me- 
Intire, died Sunday, July 12, at Cottage Hospital, 
Woodsville, N. H., aged sixty-six years. She had 
been in failing health for several years, and last 
October Mr. and Mrs. MelIntire gave up the active 
work of the ministry and went to live in Chelsea, 
Vt., next door to her cousin, Governor Stanley C. 
Wilson of Vermont. Several weeks ago Mr. and 
Mrs. McIntire went to Woodsville, N. H., which was 
once their home for twelve years, to visit, he to 
preach in the local church for three Sundays in the 
absence of his son. While here among the friends 
she loved, Bright’s disease developed and in spite of 
all that medical aid and good nursing could do, she 
failed to rally. ¥ 

Mrs. McIntire lost her parents when she was a 
little girl, and was brought up on the Vermont farm 
of her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. William Wil- 
son, near Washington, with their two boys, Stanley 


and Robert, who, though cousins, always seemed to 
her as brothers. She graduated from Goddard 
Seminary in Barre, Vt., and was a teacher for several 
years until her marriage. For more than forty years 
she was a faithful minister’s wife in parishesin 
North Anson, Skowhegan and Guilford, Maine, 
Springfield and Concord, Vt., Marlboro and Wood-s 
ville and Hinsdale, N. H., and North Orange, Mass. 
She leaves to mourn their loss, besides her husband, 
Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Vt., two sons, Rev. 
B. F. McIntire of Woodsville, N. H., and Clarence 
W. McIntire, a teacher in Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
two grandsons, two granddaughters and two cousins, 
Governor Stanley Wilson of Chelsea, Vt., and Dr. 
Robert Wilson of Redbank, N. J. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church 
at Woodsville, N. H., Tuesday, and burial was in the 
McIntire lot at Fairfield, Me., on Wednesday. 


John Alonzo Bryant 


John Alonzo Bryant, president of Bryant and Ord- 
way Company of Boston, and for many’ years a 
proprietor of the corporation, “Second Society of 
Universalists in the Town of Boston,” died May 18 
in his ninety-fourth year. Born at Lempster, 
Sullivan County, New Hampshire, Mr. Bryant re- 
membered well Dr. Alonzo A. Miner as a young man 
(who was born at Lempster in 1814), and often en- 
tertained his friends with reminiscences of Dr. 
Miner’s parents, Benajak Ames and Amanda (Carey) 
Miner of Lempster. In 1906 the proprietors of this 
century-old Boston church elected Mr. Bryant’s 
son, Frank Winslow Bryant, of the Second National 
Bank, Boston, clerk of the corporation, and he main- 
tains his interest in the corporation. 

A Proprietor. 


Mrs. Ann Olivia Boyden 


Mrs. Ann Olivia (Cook) Boyden, of Woonsocket, 
R. I., died July 23, in her ninety-second year. She 
had been a member of the Woonsocket Universalist 
ehurch for over seventy years. Her husband, who 
died many years ago, was the son of Rev. John 
Boyden, the founder and first pastor of the Woon- 
socket church. Mrs. Boyden was connected by 
marriage with the Latimer Ballou and the Bowker 
families. Her funeral was held at the home of her 
only son, John R. Boyden, in Woonsocket, July 25. 
Owing to the absence of her pastor, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, in Europe, the service was conducted by 
Rev. William Couden, minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Providence. 


Harper W. Dewey 


The death of Harper Wattles Dewey, which oc- 
curred at his home in Sidney Center, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, July 8, marks the passing of one of the best 
loved citizens in the community, where the best of 
his intellect, his strength, his time and means have 
been unsparingly given in the interest and welfare 
of the place where he has practically spent his entire 
life. Modest and retiring in disposition, he was the 
possessor of a beautiful spirit which endeared him to 
all who were fortunate enough to know him well. ‘sj 

Although for many years at times Mr. Dewey 
suffered intense physical pain, he was never embit- 
tered by it, or any of the other disappointments and 
experiences of life. 

He was born at East Sidney on August 18, 1855, 
the only son of William and Carolyn Wattles Dewey. 
His grandmother, Elizabeth Wattles, wife of Colonel 
William Dewey, was the first white child born in 
Delaware County. 

Mr. Dewey was united in marriage on Dec. 28, 
1881, to Miss Etta A. Davis, who survives him, and 
who has been a most devoted wife through all the 
years of her husband’s illness. Mr. and Mrs. Dewey 
were obliged to leave the farm about fourteen years 
after their marriage on account of his ill health. 
He accepted a position as salesman for the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company and traveled largely through 
the Middle West, the New England States and in the 
Southern States. At the age of forty-four, Mr. 
Dewey suffered a nervous breakdown from over- 
work and was ill for a number of years. After his 
recovery he took a position as salesman with the 
Mills Richardson Company. Mr. Dewey was at 
one time president of the Delaware County Dairy- 
men’s Association, and president of the Farmers’ & 


Partons’ Insurance Company, He was_one of the 
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founders and the first president of the local Village 
Improvement Society. He was also one of the 
most active members of the Progressive Literary 


Union. He was a member of Maywood Lodge, 
I. O. O.F., and was for many years a member of the 
First Universalist Church of Syracuse. Mr. Dewey 
was firm in the conviction of his faith to the end. 

Besides his wife he is survived by one son, Mark 
Dewey of Utica, a daughter, Miss Elmira Dewey of 
Sidney Center, two grandchildren, Byron Dewey, 
Miss Marcella Dewey, and a daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
M. B. Dewey of Utica. 

At Mr. Dewey’s written request the utmost sim- 
plicity was observed in the funeral service, which 
was held at the home on Saturday, July 11. The 
service was conducted by Rev. V. G. Shaffer, a for- 
mer pastor of the Sidney Center Baptist church. 


Lewis H. Garland 


Lewis H. Garland was born June 13, 1849, in 
Warren County, Indiana. In infaney he moved 
with his parents to Illinois. When a young man he 
went to Iowa. He was married to Millie A. Garland 
in Lucas County, Iowa, in February, 1871. 

He was called to the higher life June 20,1931. His 
age was eighty-two years and one week. There 
remain to mourn his going his wife, five sons—Charles 
W. Garland, Archie, Mo., Frank A., Chariton, Iowa, 
J. Fred, St. Albans, Long Island, N. Y., E. Everett, 
Bayonne, N. J., Perry L., Paris, Ark.—two daugh- 
ters—Maude M. and Hepsie E., living at home— 
fifteen grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 

In 1869 he and his family moved to Archie, Mo., 
where he followed his trade as blacksmith until 
his health failed more than two years ago. 

In 1901 he became a member of the Universalist 
church of Archie. He was a thoroughgoing Chris- 
tian in faith and works. Until his health failed him 
the last year of his life he never missed a half dozen 
services at our church. 

He became a member of the I. O. O. F. in 1872, at 
Chariton, Iowa. On moving to Archie, Mo., he be- 
came a member of the Archie Lodge No. 828. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Univer- 
salist church on Sunday by Dr. B. B. Tout. The 
I. O. O. F. had charge of the services at the cemeterv. 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
need ; 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa~ 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 
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Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern. Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard a Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital. Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
8s. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism ‘and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, ‘The Old Order Changeth.” 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
176 ‘pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
~~ Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


De. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


» THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Housee: - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
‘91 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best: 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 


dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘“‘Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00.a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


[See 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO » 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: 


For eatalogue, address the Dean of the resy.ertiv: 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Maas. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodfe 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed.. For Catalogue write 

FE. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office Management, 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


At one time during the Great War, 
when an old Austrian woman was on her 
knees praying passionately for a victory 
of the Austrian army over the attacking 
Russians, her more skeptical daughter (or 
perhaps more realistic) asked her, ‘““What’s 


the good of all that?” “TI know that God 
will hear me and give us a splendid vic- 
tory,” replied the confident mother. 
“Well,” insisted the daughter, ‘don’t 
you think the Russians are praying, too, 
for the same thing?” ‘‘What if they do?” 
came back the old woman, nothing daunt- 
ed. ‘Let ’em pray all they like. Who 
could ever understand ’em if they did?’”’— 
The World To-morrow. 
* * 

In days of old 

When knights were bold 

And sheet-iron trousers wore, 

They lived in peace, 

For then a crease 

Would last ten days or more. 

In those old days 

They had the craze 

For cast-iron shirts 

£nd there was bliss 

Enough in this: 

The laundry never tore ’em. 

College Humor. 
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and wore ’em! 


Brevity is the soul of modern journalism. 
A budding journalist was told never to 
use two words where one would do. He 
carried out this advice in reporting a fatal 
accident. 

“John Jones struck a match to see if 
there was any gasoline in the tank. There 
was. Age 65.’”—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Mellon: “How is Simpson making out 
since he developed a magnetic person- 
ality?” 

Waters: ‘Terrible. He’s attracted so 
many friends he can’t get any work done. ’ 
—Hachange 

* * 

Drs. H— are attending to their office 
patients in their office and these will be 
remodeled somewhat to make them more 
attractive and convenient.— Hollister (Cal.) 
paper. 

* * 

Lawyer: ‘“Well—er—if you want my 
honest opinion... .” 

Client: “No, no—I want your pro- 
fessional advice!”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Girl (spurning suitor): “I wouldn’t leave 
my happy home for any man.” 

Youth (brightly): ‘All right, we’l! live 
here ”—Life. 

* * 

“T say, Jimmy, what do you think of a 
man who deliberately makes a girl blush?” 
“T think he’s a genius!”’—Bystander. 

* * 

“Four years I send him to college and 
then he comes in here and tells me my 
pants don’t hang right!”’—Life. 
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The Sunday School Helpers 


MARTHA L. FISCHER, Editor Senior Helper 
HELENE ULRICH, Editor Intermediate Helper 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


When the Uniform Lessons came into general use in Sunday Schools, it was a great 
step in advance. Such a plan has certain advantages that do not need to be disputed, 
especially in small schools and among untrained teachers. This plan is still in use in a 
large number of schools of all denominations. 


The Senior Helper is intended for adults, for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. For pupils older than seventeen, use the senior Helper. 


The Intermediate Helper is valuable for pupils from thirteen to seventeen. The 
plan for each week is to tell the story simply, following with several “life situations”’ 
embodying the lesson, and a series of questions for discussion admirably suited to the 
needs of intermediate groups. 


The General Sunday School Association recommends these Helpers in classes of 
the ages for which they are prepared. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


Send for Sample Copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


